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Communists Reject Security Council’s Invitation To Participate 
in Discussion on Hostilities in Far East 


The U.N. Security Council on January 31 voted to put on its agenda a 
New Zealand item entitled “Question of hostilities in the area of certain 
islands off the coast of the mainland of China” and to “invite a representative 
of the Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China to 
participate in the discussion on this item.” The Secretary-General was 
requested to convey this invitation to the Chinese Commumist authorities. 
The Security Council also included on its agenda a Soviet item entitled 
“United States acts of aggression against the People’s Republic of China in 
the area of Taiwan (Formosa) and other islands of China” but decided to 
conclude the consideration of the New Zealand item before taking up the 
Soviet item. 

On February 3 Chou En-lai cabled Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
that the Chinese Communist regime would participate only in the discussion 
of the Soviet item and then only if the Nationalist Chinese representative had 
been “driven out” from the Security Council. 

Following are texts of statements by U.S. Representative Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., the documents discussed at the January 31 session of the Security 
Council, and the Chinese Communist message, together with a Department 
statement on the message. 


PRESS STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR LODGE 


U.S./U.N. press release 2108 dated January 28 


The United States Government supports the 
initiative of the New Zealand Government in seek- 
ing to bring before the United Nations Security 
Council the situation arising out of the occurrence 
of armed hostilities in the area of certain islands 
off the coast of the mainland of China. Such 
hostilities assumed dangerous proportions when 
the Chinese Communists launched an intense 
artillery attack on Quemoy and neighboring 
islands on September 3 of last year, and the situa- 
tion has been further aggravated by the recent 
Communist seizure of I-chiang Island and con- 
tinuing attacks against islands in the Tachen 
group. 
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The New Zealand proposal, as we understand 
it, is designed to achieve a specific solution to a 
specific problem—to bring about a termination of 
those hostilities before they have a chance to spread 
and thereby to put an end to a situation the con- 
tinuance of which is likely to endanger the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. We 
agree with the New Zealand Government that the 
continued existence of this situation inevitably 
carries with it the danger of an enlargement of the 
hostilities in question. Conversely, we believe that 
the successful settlement of the particular situa- 
tion to which the New Zealand proposal is ad- 
dressed will make a genuine contribution toward a 
strengthening of the peace. In this spirit, we look 
forward to early and effective action by the 
Security Council in pursuance of the New Zealand 
Government’s request. 
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STATEMENT BY MR. LODGE ON ITEMS 
PROPOSED BY NEW ZEALAND AND U.S. S. R.! 


In the few remarks which I shall make I shall 
first refer to the item proposed by New Zealand 
and then to the item proposed by the Soviet Union. 

The United States favors inscribing the item 
proposed by New Zealand. We agree that the hos- 
tilities in the area of the Chinese offshore islands 
have produced a situation which endangers the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 
The present threatening situation results directly 
from intensified Chinese Communist military pres- 
sures against the offshore islands which began on 
September 3, 1954, when the Chinese Communists 
without warning initiated a heavy and long con- 
tinued artillery barrage against Quemoy. The 
Chinese Communist land, sea, and air assaults 
against the offshore islands from the Tachens to 
Quemoy have continued intermittently since that 
date. Only recently, the Chinese Communists at- 
tacked and overran the island of I-chiang, which 
up to then was under continuous control of the 
Government of the Republic of China. 

The forces of the Government of the Republic 
of China have limited their response to these at- 
tacks to operations of a purely defensive character 
in the immediate vicinity designed to reduce the 
capacity of the Chinese Communists to continue 
the attacks. 

The danger to the peace which exists as a result 
of this situation can only be removed through the 
cessation of hostilities. 

The United States Government believes that 
recourse to the Security Council is desirable and 
therefore endorses the initiative commendably 
taken by the New Zealand representative in this 
matter.” 

Now, Mr. President, let me say a word about the 
Soviet item. The Soviet Union tells ws not to in- 
terfere, if you please, in the internal affairs of 
another country. That isthe phrase. Here it is— 
you can read it for yourself—from the letter 
signed by the Soviet representative, “the interven- 
tion of the United States of America in the inter- 
nal affairs of China,” etc. 

Now, Mr. President, when I hear the Soviet 
Union telling others not to interfere in the in- 


*Made in the Security Council on Jan. 31 (U.S./U.N. 
press release 2109). 

?The Council’s vote on inclusion of the New Zealand 
item on its agenda was 9-1 (U. S. S. R.)-1 (China). 
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ternal affairs of another country, I really feel that 
I can honestly say that I have heard everything! 

Here is this Soviet regime which always inter- 
feres to the maximum extent possible in the in- 
ternal affairs of all countries, which has inter- 
fered and is interfering with deadly effect and to 
the fullest extent of its power in the internal af- 
fairs of China—here is this regime in a tone of 
unction, if you please, making a charge of inter- 
ference against the United States. 

Now, Mr. President, it is not necessary for me 
to say that the United States has never interfered 
in the internal affairs of China and that the entire 
letter of the Soviet representative and the Soviet 
Union item is a preposterous cold war fraud. 

As a matter of fact, the Soviet statement this 
morning committed a whole series of flagrant in- 
accuracies, a few of which I shall briefly correct 
as follows: 

The message of President Eisenhower to Con- 
gress * does not threaten the Chinese Communists 
with war. There is not one aggressive syllable in 
it. It is purely defensive. It reflects the true 
views of Dwight Eisenhower, our President, who 
is known to his countrymen and is known all over 
the world as a man of peace, as a man who knows 
the horrors of war and who is deeply dedicated to 
peace. 

Then the resolution passed by Congress, and 
passed by almost unanimous vote, is also purely 
defensive. It is aimed entirely at preventing ag- 
gression. 

The Mutual Security Treaty * to which refer- 
ence was made is entirely defensive. It has no 
aggressive or offensive potentialities whatsoever. 

What is aggressive in the modern world, Mr. 
President, is communism. There is the real ag- 
gressor. The Soviet representative knows full 
well that the international Communistic organiza- 
tion which his Government controls continues its 
attempts to dominate the world. He must know 
that if the Soviet Union were to give up its sup- 
port of the international Communist movement, 
the greatest obstacles to organizing peace would 
disappear. 

The Soviet representative’s utterances this 
morning let the cat out of the bag. I say this 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 7, 1955, p. 211. 

*T.e., the Mutual Defense Treaty between the United 
States and the Republic of China. The Senate gave its 
advice and consent to ratification of the treaty on Feb. 9 
by a vote of 64 to 6. 
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because the Soviet Union’s actions today leave no 
room for doubt that international communism 
would certainly like to take over Formosa or any 
other place on this earth if it could. 

Now, Mr. President, in accordance with our cus- 
tom, we will not oppose putting the Soviet com- 
plaint on the agenda, specious though it is. We 
are not afraid of adiscussion. In fact, we welcome 
it. And we are satisfied that after we have told 
our story all but the hard-core professional Com- 
munists will applaud what we have done. 

Our whole effort—the whole effort of the United 
States Government—is for peace. The world 
knows that we agreed to a truce in Korea, to a 
settlement in Viet-Nam; the world also knows, 
as Sir Anthony Eden once pointed out, that no 
one has ever been enslaved by the United States. 

What the Soviet Union proposes is the standard 
Communist line. I doubt if many persons really 
believe it, least of all those who utter it and write 
it. I hope I will be proved wrong, but I very 
much fear that this latest Communist move is 
merely a rather obvious smokescreen to conceal 
the Communist refusal to agree to a cessation of 
hostilities. 

If the Communists really are opposed to war 
and violence, as their statement affirms, they can 
easily demonstrate it by joining the peace-loving 
nations of the wor!d in supporting a cessation of 
hostilities. That is why we of the free world are 
here today.‘ 


STATEMENT BY MR. LODGE ON INVITING 
CHINESE COMMUNIST REPRESENTATIVE! 


The United States agrees that the Security 
Council should invite the Chinese Communist 
regime to send a representative to be present at the 
Council’s discussion of the New Zealand item.® 

We believe that in any effort to end an armed 
conflict to which the Chinese Communist regime 


‘The vote approving inclusion of the Soviet item on 
the Council’s agenda was 10-1(China). By a vote of 10 
to 1(U.S.S.R.) the Council decided to conclude considera- 
tion of the New Zealand item before taking up the Soviet 
item. 

*Made in the Security Council on Jan. 31 (U.S./U.N. 
press release 2110). 

*The proposal to invite Communist China, made by 
New Zealand, was adopted by a vote of 9-1(China)- 
1(U.S.S.R.). Following the vote, the Council adjourned 
pending transmission of the invitation and receipt of a 
reply. 
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is a party, it is useful for this regime to be present. 
This was our attitude in 1953 concerning the Ko- 
rean Political Conference. It is also the case here 
and now. 

Our support for this motion has no bearing 
whatever on the question of our opposition to the 
representation of China by the Chinese Commu- 
nists in the United Nations or in any body thereof. 
Nor does our support for this motion imply any 
change in our established attitude against recog- 
nition of the Chinese Communist regime. 


LETTER FROM NEW ZEALAND REPRESENTA- 
TIVE TO PRESIDENT OF SECURITY COUNCIL 
U.N. doc. 8/3354 dated January 28 

The occurrence of armed hostilities between the 
People’s Republic of China and the Republic of 
China in the area of certain islands off the coast of 
the mainland of China has made it clear that a 
situation exists, the continuance of which is likely 
to endanger the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

In the light of its concern for the maintenance 
of international peace and security, and of its spe- 
cific and inherent interest in developments affect- 
ing the area of the Pacific, my Government desires 
to bring this matter to the attention of the Security 
Council. I have consequently been instructed to 
request that the President call an early meeting of 
the Security Council to consider this matter. 

Accept, Excellency, etc. 

> L. K. Munro 
Representative of New Zealand 


LETTER FROM SOVIET REPRESENTATIVE 
TO PRESIDENT OF SECURITY COUNCIL 
U.N. doe. $/3355 dated January 30 
The intervention of the United States of Amer- 
ica in the internal affairs of China and the recent 
extension of acts of aggression by the United 
States against the People’s Republic of China in 
the area of Taiwan are aggravating tension in the 
Far East and increasing the threat of a new war. 
In these circumstances, it is the duty of the 
Security Council to take immediate steps to put 
an end to the acts of aggression by the United 
States against the People’s Republic of China and 
to its intervention in the internal affairs of China. 
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Accordingly, I have been instructed to request 
you to convene the Security Council at once, in 
order that it may consider the question of acts of 
aggression by the United States against the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China in the area of Taiwan and 
other islands of China. 

I am transmitting herewith a draft Security 
Council resolution on this question. 

I have the honour to be, etc. 

A. SoBoLEV 
Deputy Permanent Representative of 
_the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics of the Security Council 


UNITED STATES ACTS OF AGGRESSION AGAINST THE CHINESE 
PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC IN THE TAIWAN AREA AND OTHER 
ISLANDS OF CHINA 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: draft 
resolution 


The Security Council, 

Having examined the question of the acts of aggression 
by the United States of America against the People’s Re- 
public of China in the area of the islands of Taiwan, the 
Pescadores and other islands off the coast of China which 
it has seized, in the form of unprovoked armed attacks on 
Chinese towns and coastal areas carried out by armed 
forces controlled by the United States, the concentration 
of United States naval and air forces in that area, and 
official statements by United States Government officials, 
threatening the use of armed force against the People’s 
Republic of China ; 

Considering that these acts on the part of the United 
States constitute aggression against the People’s Republic 
of China and are clearly in violation of the obligations 
assumed by the United States under international agree- 
ments concerning Taiwan and other Chinese islands, which 
are an inalienable part of Chinese national territory ; 

Noting also that these acts on the part of the United 
States armed forces in the area of Taiwan and other Chi- 
nese islands constitute flagrant intervention in the internal 
affairs of China, in violation of the basic principles of the 
United Nations Charter, and are a source of tension in the 
Far East and a threat to peace and security in the area; 

Condemns these acts of aggression by the United States 
of America against the People’s Republic of China ; 

Recommends that the United States Government should 
take immediate steps to put an end to the said acts of 
aggression and to intervention in the internal affairs of 
China; 

Recommends that the United States Government should 
immediately withdraw all its naval, air and land forces 
from the island of Taiwan and other territories belonging 
to China; 

Urges that no military action should be permitted in the 
Taiwan area by either side, so that the evacuation from 
the islands in this area of all armed forces not controlled 
by the People’s Republic of China may be facilitated. 
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MESSAGE FROM CHOU EN-LAI TO 
U.N. SECRETARY-GENERAL’ 


[February 3, 1955] 


Your cable dated January 31, 1955, transmitting infor- 
mation concerning the 690th meeting of the United Nations 
Security Council has been received. 

The United States aggression against China’s territory 
of Taiwan has all along been the source of tension in the 
Far East. Recently, after it concluded the so-called mu- 
tual security treaty with the traitorous Chiang Kai-shek 
clique, the United States dispatched additional large units 
of naval and air forces to the area of Taiwan and the 





Statement by Henry Suydam 
Chief of the News Division! 


We have seen so far only unofficial reports of 
Chou En-lai’s reply to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations in response to the invitation ex- 
tended to the Chinese Communists. 

All those who sincerely work for peace regret 
this abrupt rejection of an invitation to come to the 
Security Council to consider the cessation of hos- 
tilities along the offshore islands. They regret also 
this further flouting of the United Nations which 
is so similar to previous Chinese Communist actions 
in Korea and at Geneva. 

It is for the Security Council, which is constantly 
striving for peace, to consider this rejection, and 
we shall be consulting with other members toward 
a further meeting. 


*Made to correspondents on Feb. 3. 











Taiwan straits and openly made war threats and war 
provocations against the Chinese people in preparation 
for an extension of aggression against China, thereby fur- 
ther aggravating the tension in the Far East. 

In order to ease the tension in the Far East, eliminate 
the threat to the security of China, and put an end to the 
United States aggression, the Government of the People’s 
Republic of China fully supports the resolution submitted 
by the representative of the Soviet Union in the United 
Nations Security Council concerning the acts of aggres- 
sion by the United States of America against the People’s 
Republic of China in the area of Taiwan and other islands 
of China and is of the firm opinion that the United 
Nations Security Council should condemn the United 
States for its acts of aggression against China and call 
upon the United States to stop immediately its aggression 
against China and intervention in China’s internal affairs 
and to withdraw all its armed forces from Taiwan and 
the Taiwan strait. 


* Circulated as U.N. doc. 8/3358, which also contains the 
text of Mr. Hammarskjold’s Jan. 31 cable to Chou En-lai, 
conveying the decisions of the Security Council. 
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Taiwan, the Penghu [Pescadores] Islands and other 
coastal islands are all inalienable parts of China’s ter- 
ritory. The Chinese peoples exercise of their own sov- 
ereign rights in liberating their own territory is entirely 
a matter of China’s internal affairs and has never caused 
international tension, nor can it threaten international 
peace and security. 

But the representative of New Zealand proposed that 
the United Nations Security Council consider the hostili- 
ties “in the area of certain islands off the coast of the 
mainland of China’ between the People’s Republic of 
China and the traitorous Chiang Kai-shek clique. This is 
obviously to intervene in China’s internal affairs and to 
cover up the acts of aggression by the United States 
against China, and is therefore in direct violation of the 
fundamental principles of the United Nations Charter. 
The government of the People’s Republic of China is firmly 
opposed to this proposal to intervene in China’s internal 
affairs in violation of the United Nations Charter. 

Since the United States occupied Taiwan in 1950, the 
People’s Republic of China repeatedly lodged charges with 
the United Nations, demanding that the United Nations 
put an end to the acts of aggression against China by the 
United States. However, the United Nations never took 
any action on the righteous charges by the People’s Repub- 
lie of China—on the contrary, it repeatedly slandered the 
People’s Republic of China. 

What is especially intolerable is the fact that the 
People’s Republic of China, representing the 600,000,000 
Chinese people, is up to now still deprived of its legitimate 
position and rights in the United Nations, while the repre- 
sentatives of a small handful of remnants of the traitorous 
Chiang Kai-shek clique, repudiated long ago by the 
Chinese people, continue to usurp the position of repre- 
senting China in the United Nations. Such an extremely 
unjustified situation makes it impossible for the repre- 
sentative of the People’s Republic of China to take part in 
discussions of questions concerning China in the United 
Nations. Therefore, the Government of the People’s Re- 
public of China cannot send a representative to take part 
in the discussion of the New Zealand proposal in response 
to the invitation of the United Nations Security Council. 

At the same time, it must be pointed out that without the 
representative of the People’s Republic of China partici- 
pating in the name of China in the discussions of the 
United Nations Security Council, all decisions taken in the 
Security Council on questions concerning China would be 
illegal and null and void. 

The Government of the People’s Republic of China holds 
that only for the purpose of discussing the resolution of 
the Soviet Union and only when the representative of the 
Chiang Kai-shek clique has been driven out from the Se- 
curity Council and the representative of the People’s 
Republic of China is to attend in the name of China, can 
the People’s Republic of China agree to send a representa- 
tive to take part in the discussions of the Security Council. 

The Government of the People’s Republic of China con- 
Sistently works for the easing of tension in the Far East 
and the safeguarding of international peace. The tension 
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in the area of Taiwan was brought about by United 
States occupation of Taiwan and intervention in China’s 
internal affairs. All genuine international efforts to ease 
and to eliminate the tension created by the United States 
in this area and in other areas of the Far East will receive 
the support of the People’s Republic of China. 
CHovu EN-LAI, 

Prime Minister of the State Council and Minister for 

Foreign Affairs of the People’s Republic of China. 


U.S. Aid in Redeployment of 
Nationalist Chinese Forces 


Press release 65 dated February 5 

The Government of the Republic of China has 
informed the U.S. Government that it will rede- 
ploy its military forces from the Tachens, a group 
of small islands 200 miles north of Formosa, to 
other positions. It has requested the aid of U.S. 
forces in protecting and assisting the redeploy- 
ment of these military forces and the evacuation of 
such civilians as desire to leave those islands. The 
U.S. Government has given orders to the Seventh 
Fleet and other U.S. forces to assist in this opera- 
tion. 

The U.S. Government has further advised the 
Chinese Government that with the object of secur- 
ing and protecting Formosa, in consonance with 
the congressional resolution approved January 
29, 1955,! the U.S. Government will extend assist- 
ance to the Republic of China in defending such 
related positions and territories now in its hands 
as the United States deems to be essential to the 
defense of Formosa and the Pescadores. 

It is hoped that these steps will contribute to a 
cessation of Communist attacks and to the resto- 
ration of peace and security in the West Pacific. 


Letters of Credence 


France 


The newly appointed Ambassador of the French 
Republic, Maurice Couve de Murville, presented 
his credentials to the President on January 31. 
For the text of the Ambassador’s remarks and the 
text of the President’s reply, see Department of 
State press release 55 of January 31. 


? Buutetin of Feb. 7, 1955, p. 2138. 
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The Development of United States Policy in the Near East, 
South Asia, and Africa During 1954: Part 1° 


by Harry 'N. Howard 


It was not a matter of mere coincidence that the 
United States was honored during 1954 by visits 
from President Celal Bayar and Prime Min- 
ister Adnan Menderes of Turkey, Emperor Haile 
Selassie of Ethiopia, Prime Minister Ben Halim 
of Libya, President William V. S. Tubman of 
Liberia, Prime Minister Mohammed Ali of Paki- 
stan, the Shah of Iran, and the Prime Minister of 
Ceylon, Sir John Kotelawala. For American 
interest in the countries of the Near East, South 
Asia, and Africa continued at a very high level 
following Secretary Dulles’ historic visit to that 
area in 1953. 

Both directly and within the framework of the 
United Nations, the United States continued to 
deal with the great issues of this troubled area. 
Many of the problems were very old and quite 
complex. Some involved other Western Powers 
even more directly than the United States. By the 
year’s end some appeared in process of solution 
and others had been placed in a more balanced 
perspective insofar as American foreign policy 
was concerned. Some had reached the stage of 


*Part II of this article, dealing with the problems of 
Palestine, Morocco, and Tunisia, and Part III, on U.S. 
mutual security and assistance programs, will appear in 
subsequent issues of the BULLETIN. For background, see 
Harry N. Howard, “The Development of United States 
Policy in the Near East, 1945-1951,” BULLETIN of Nov. 19, 
1951, p. 809, and Nov. 26, 1951, p. 839 (also available as 
Department of State publication 4446) ; “The Development 
of United States Policy in the Near East, South Asia, and 
Africa, 1951-1952,” ibid., Dec. 8, 1952, p. 891, and Dec. 15, 
1952, p. 936 (also available as Department of State pub- 
lication 4851) ; and “The Development of United States 
Policy in the Near East, South Asia, and Africa During 
1953,” ibid., Feb. 22, 1954, p. 274, Mar. 1, 1954, p. 328, and 
Mar. 8, 1954, p. 365. 
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active consideration—in their current setting, at 
least—for the first time. Basically, the United 
States continued its fundamental interest in the 
security, the stability, and the welfare of the 
peoples and states of the Near East, South Asia, 
and Africa and sought to achieve its objectives 
within this broad interest. 

Specifically, the United States was confronted 
with a number of important and concrete issues, 
which illustrate the kinds of problems brought to 
the American doorstep, including (1) the Anglo- 
Iranian oil controversy, which was pushed toward 
solution by August 1954; (2) the Anglo-Egyptian 
dispute with respect to the Suez Canal Zone, agree- 
ment on which was reached in October 1954; (3) 
the problem of Cyprus, which the Greek Govern- 
ment presented to the United Nations General 
Assembly in the fall of 1954; (4) the perennial 
problem of Palestine; and (5) the North African 
questions of Morocco and Tunisia. 

In his report on the work of the United Nations 
for 1953-1954,? Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold made general reference to problems arising 
especially from areas like the Near East, South 
Asia, and Africa and more particularly to issues 
involving questions of self-determination of peo- 
ples and the economic development of underde- 
veloped countries—issues as likely to determine 
the “shape of things to come” as the so-called 
East-West conflict. In the view of the Secretary- 
General, experience had demonstrated, particu- 
larly since the end of World War II, “the com- 
plexities of the problems and at times the threats 


? U.N. doc. A/2663, Annual Report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on the Work of the Organization, 1 July 1953-30 June 
1954 (1954), p. xiii. 
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to peace found in the areas, still very numerous, 
inhabited by non-self-governing peoples.” The 
many issues in this sphere which regularly con- 
fronted the United Nations called for “a balance 
between vision and restraint, recognizing the fun- 
damental right to self-determination as well as the 
fact that the exercise of self-determination” might 
be “self-defeating if not wisely and carefully pre- 
pared.” The manner in which such issues were 
dealt with would have “a serious bearing also upon 
the future course of world events.” 

Another great set of issues lay in the field of the 
economic development of underdeveloped areas. 
Indeed, the Secretary-General indicated that, in 
this general field, there were two trends which, if 
permitted to go unchecked, might prove more dan- 
gerous in the long run than the conflicts which so 
monopolized the attention of the United Nations. 
The first of these was the rapid increase in popu- 
lation, especially in those areas where standards 
of living were lowest. The other was the manner 
in which standards of living in those same areas 
were “still lagging far behind those of the more 
economically advanced regions.” It was, more- 
over, clear that no attack on these trends could be 
successful “without a combination of measures of 
an order of magnitude far beyond” what had “so 
far been undertaken.” 

These were not, however, the only issues, for 
there were those of internal stability and the prob- 
lem of the general economic imbalance from which 
world trade was still suffering. In the view of the 
Secretary-General, the United Nations would, as 
the only tool of its kind available to member gov- 
ernments, “make an essential contribution in devel- 
oping a policy which in due time” would “raise 
the economically underdeveloped areas to a level” 
where they would “take their proper place in world 
trade and find a basis for a progressive social pol- 
icy giving their populations a fair share in the 
growing wealth of the world.” 


The Anglo-Iranian Oil Controversy 


An important issue in the Middle East in which 
the United States was very much interested, and 
in the settlement of which it played a major role, 
was the Anglo-Iranian oil controversy. The prob- 
lem involved not merely the difficult and compli- 
cated question of oil but also the normalization of 
4 glo-Iranian relations, which had been inter- 
rupted in 1951, as well as the ultimate restoration 
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of Iran’s rightful place in the free world and the 
continued prospect of social and economic progress 
within that country. Two American officials 
played stellar parts in the events which led to 
final settlement. One of these was Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., who had been a consultant in the 
Department of State since September 1953. The 
other was the United States Ambassador to Iran, 
Loy W. Henderson, who served as the principal 
point of contact between the British, the Iranians, 
and the oil companies during the difficult negotia- 
tions.® 

The announcement of final agreement was made 
in a joint statement by the Government and the Oil 
Consortium on August 5, 1954.4 An essential part 
of the Consortium agreement was the settlement 
of the question of compensation to the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company. Two companies were to 
be formed to operate the oilfields and the Abadan 
refinery, respectively, and they were to receive the 
necessary rights and powers from the Iranian 
Government and the National Iranian Oil Com- 
pany and to exercise them on their behalf to the 
extent specified in the agreement. 

The Consortium companies were to pay the Na- 
tional Iranian Oil Company for all the oil required 
for export and sell the crude oil and products ex- 
ported, while the latter might take the crude oil 
in kind, in lieu of payments, up to 1214 percent of 
total exports. Products for consumption within 
Iran were to be available to the National Iranian 
Oil Company at substantially their cost. The 
agreement covered a period of 25 years, with pro- 
visions for three 5-year extensions. Through pay- 
ments to the National Iranian Oil Company and 
the application of Iranian tax laws, it was esti- 
mated that the total direct income to Iran from 
the increased scale of operations for the first 3 full 


* For a letter from Secretary Dulles to Mr. Hoover and 
a message from the Secretary to Ambassador Henderson, 
see BuLLETIN of Aug. 16, 1954, p. 232. In a statement 
in the House of Commons on Nov. 2, 1954, Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden declared that a settlement could not 
have been reached without American help, particularly 
U.S. financial assistance to the Iranian Government after 
August 1953. For text, see British Information Services, 
Official Text, T. 45. 

* BuLLETIN, Aug. 16, 1954, p. 232. There were to be eight 
companies in the Consortium: the Gulf Oil Corporation, 
Socony Vacuum Oil Company, Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, Standard Oil Company of California, the 
Texas Company, the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Com- 
pagnie Francaise de Petroles, and the Royal Dutch/Shell 
Company. 
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years, following an initial period of 3 months, 
would be £150,000,000 ($420 million). The esti- 
mated figures began at £31,000,000 ($86 million) 
for the first full year of operation, increasing to 
£67,000,000 ($185,600,000) . 

The National Iranian Oil Company was to con- 
tinue to operate the Naft-I-Shah oilfield and the 
Kermanshah refinery to produce part of Iran’s 
own domestic needs, and to continue to handle 
the distribution of oil products in Iran. It was 
also to be responsible for all facilities and services 
not directly a part of producing, refining, and 
transportation of the operating companies. 

Production of crude oil from Iran, following 
the initial 3 months, was to be increased progres- 
sively, bringing total exports of crude and prod- 
ucts to a minimum of 80 million cubic meters (78 
million tons ; 500 million barrels for the first 3-year 
period), with 5 million cubic meters for internal 
consumption. But following the third year, it 
was to be the policy of the Consortium to continue 
taking quantities of crude which would reasonably 
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reflect the supply and demand trend for crude 
oil in the Middle East, “assuming favorable 
operating and economic conditions in Iran.” 
Large-scale operations at the Abadan refinery 
were to be resumed as quickly as possible. Fol- 
lowing the initial 3-month period, it was expected 
that a total of 35 million cubic meters (30 million 
tons; 220 million barrels) of crude would be 
processed for export during the first 3 years of 
operation, with 15 million cubic meters (13 million 
tons; 94 million barrels) processed during the last 
3 years, a rate which would “once again establish 
Abadan’s output as the largest in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, despite sharp increases in refinery 
capacity in that area during the last three years.” 
The two operating companies in Iran were to 
be organized by the Consortium and to carry on 
operations within a specified area, one to deal 
primarily with exploration and production and 
the other with refining. Both were to be reg- 
istered in Iran with their own management and 
operating headquarters and incorporated under 
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the laws of the Netherlands. They were to have 
seven directors in each company, two to be named 
by Iran and five by the Consortium.° 

President Eisenhower greeted the signature of 
the agreement, and the Shah expressed the hope 
that Iran might now “look forward to an era of 
economic and social development” which would 
improve the lot of his people, “as well as further 
consolidate the security of the Middle East.” 
That was also the sentiment of the Iranian For- 
eign Minister, Abdollah Entezam, who hoped that 
the Iranian Government would “be able with rev- 
enues derived therefrom to carry out its economic 
and social programs for raising the standards of 

*Ibid., p. 232. See also the statement of Howard Page, 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, who served as 
chairman of the International Consortium. On the cur- 
rent oil situation in the Middle East and Iran, in partic- 
ular, see U.N. doc. E/2581, ST/ECA/25, Summary of Re- 
cent Economic Developments in the Middle East, 1952-53: 
Supplement to World Economic Report (1954), chapter 2. 
Tran produced 32,259,000 metric tons of oil in 1950; its 


reserves were estimated in 1953 at 1,722,300,000 metric 
tons. 
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living of the Iranian people.” He also realized 
that “the execution of these programs” would 
“play an important part in the maintenance of 
peace and international security” and was certain 
that American officials were doing all they could 
“to assist in the economic and social development 
of Iran.” ® 

Agreement in principle with respect to the oil 
controversy, it was thought, would eventually 
bring Iran into closer association with the West 
and its anti-Communist neighbors. The agree- 
ment was presented to the Iranian Parliament on 
September 21. One month later the Majlis acted 
favorably, and on October 28 the Senate approved 
ratification, which was completed when the Shah 
gave the royal assent on Octoer 30.’ Iranian oil 
began moving to the world market on October 31, 
when the tanker British Advocate, of the oil fleet 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 23, 1954, p. 266-267. 

™The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company announced on Oct. 29 
that it was to receive more than $600 million from the 
seven other oil companies in the Consortium which was to 
exploit the oil wealth of Iran. 
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of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, pulled away 
from the refinery quayside with 11,500 tons of oil 
bound for Trincomalee, Ceylon, the first Iranian 
oil to move freely into world markets in 40 
months. With the resumption of the Iranian oil 
industry, the Department of State announced that 
there was reason to believe that Iran would be “in 
a better position than in the recent past to make 
full use of its great natural resources,” that its 
people would “enjoy a new era of economic and 
social progress,” and that they would “play an 
ever-increasing role in the maintenance of peace 
and security in the Middle East.” ® 


The Anglo-Egyptian Controversy Concerning the 
Suez Canal 

While it was primarily a matter for settlement 
between the United Kingdom and the Egyptian 
Government, the United States was very much 
interested in a settlement of the Anglo-Egyptian 
controversy with regard to the Suez Canal Zone. 
As in years past, the United States was concerned 
with the freedom and security of this great inter- 
national arterial water route and with the defense 
of the Eastern Mediterranean and the security of 
the Middle East. 

The United States had indicated its interest. in 
the problem, among other ways, in the promotion 
of the Middle East Command and the Middle 
East Defense Organization in 1951-1952. Asa 
friend both of Egypt and of the United Kingdom, 
it had sought to encourage an amicable and equi- 
table settlement of the controversy, and Jefferson 
Caffery, U.S. Ambassador to Egypt, had played 
an important role in finding an ultimate solution. 
The United States was, therefore, gratified when 
the United Kingdom and Egypt, on July 27, 1954, 
signed Heads of Agreement with respect to a 
settlement, and it was agreed that, “with a view 
to establishing Anglo-Egyptian relations on a 
new basis of mutual understanding and firm 
friendship, and taking into account their obliga- 
tions under the United Nations Charter, an agree- 
ment regarding the Suez Canal should now be 
drafted.” ® 

Both President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles greeted the Anglo-Egyptian agreement in 


*Ibid., Nov. 8, 1954, p. 683. See also ibid., Dec. 
27, 1954, p. 985, for the Department’s announcement of 
Dec. 7 concerning arrangements for production and sale of 
Iranian oil. 

* Ibid., Aug. 9, 1954, p. 198. 
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principle concerning the Suez Canal, the latter 
characterizing it on July 28 as— 


a major step in the evolution of the relations between 
the states of the Near East and the nations of the West. 
This agreement eliminates a problem which has affected 
not only the relations between the United Kingdom and 
Egypt but also those of the Western nations as a whole 
with the Arab States. 

Secretary Dulles hoped that it would mark “the 
beginning of a new era of closer collaboration be- 
tween the states of the Near East and those of 
the West.” He continued, 

Thanks to this agreement a new and more permanent 
basis has been laid for the tranquillity and security of 
the Near East. The United States welcomes in par- 
ticular Egypt’s decision to make the Suez Base available 
to the United Kingdom in case of aggression against the 
area. The United States is also pleased to note the 
recognition by the two parties of the importance of the 
Suez Canal and the determination to uphold the Con- 
vention of 1888, which guarantees freedom of navigation 
through this vital artery. 

The United States was also favorably impressed 
by the plans of Egypt to concentrate on internal 
social and economic development. With the solu- 
tion of the problem of the Suez Base, the United 
States welcomed the stated intention of the 
Egyptian Government “to devote its full energies 
to these problems so important to the future well- 
being of the Egyptian people.” 

Secretary Dulles extended his “heartiest con- 

gratulations” on August 3 to British Foreign Sec- 
retary Eden and to Prime Minister Gamal Abdel 
Nasser and Foreign Minister Mahmoud Fawai. 
All appeared to share his view that the agreement 
would make a genuine contribution both to the 
establishment of friendship and to the stability 
of the Middle East. Secretary Dulles was certain 
that the settlement would— 
establish the foundation for even closer collaboration 
between our countries on the problems affecting the 
Near Eastern area, and in the long run the Agreement will 
produce greater stability and defensive strength in the 
area. 
In turn, Prime Minister Nasser was confident that 
it would “start a new era of closer cooperation with 
the United States as well as with all other friendly 
countries,” and he was grateful “for the help and 
assistance of the leaders and the Government of the 
United States” in bringing it about.’° 

The final agreement, signed on October 19 at 
Cairo, carried out in detail the principles embodied 


* Tbid., Aug. 16, 1954, p. 234. 
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inthe Heads of Agreement." Among other things, 
it provided for the complete withdrawal of British 
forces from Egyptian territory within a period of 
90 months after signature, ended the Anglo- 
Egyptian alliance of August 26, 1936, and called 
for maintenance of parts of the base “in efficient 
working order and capable of immediate use” in 
accordance with article 4 of the agreement. 

Article 4 contained the essential provision with 
respect to defense. It stipulated: 

In the event of an armed attack by an outside Power 
on any country which at the date of signature of the 
present Agreement is a party to the Treaty of Joint 
Defence between Arab League States, signed in Cairo on 
the 13th of April 1950, or on Turkey, Egypt shall afford 
to the United Kingdom such facilities as may be necessary 
in order to place the Base on a war footing and to operate 
it effectively. These facilities shall include the use of 
Egyptian ports within the limits of what is strictly indis- 
pensable for the above-mentioned purposes. 

British forces, however, were to be withdrawn 
immediately upon the cessation of hostilities (arti- 
cle5). Inthe event of a threat of an armed attack 
by an outside power, according to article 6, either 
upon a party to the Arab Treaty of Joint Defense 
or upon Turkey, there was to be “immediate con- 
sultation” between Egypt and the United 
Kingdom. 

While article 7 provided for the right of over- 
flying, landing, and servicing facilities for notified 
flights of aircraft under Royal Air Force control, 
article 8 embodied the essential principles con- 
cerning the Suez Canal: 

The two Contracting Governments recognise that the 
Suez Maritime Canal, which is an integral part of Egypt, 
is a waterway economically, commercially and strategi- 
cally of international importance, and express the deter- 
mination to uphold the Convention guaranteeing the 
freedom of navigation of the Canal signed at Constanti- 
nople on the 29th of October 1888. 

The agreement, according to article 10, was not 
to affect in any way “the rights and obligations of 
the parties under the Charter of the United Na- 
tions” and was not to be so interpreted. It was 
to remain in force for 7 years from the date of 
signature, and 12 months prior to expiry the two 
Governments were to consult to decide on such 
arrangements as might be necessary upon termina- 
tion of the agreement (article 12). 

The organization of the base, in accordance with 
annex I of the agreement, gave the United King- 
dom the right to maintain certain agreed instal- 





*Ibid., Nov. 15, 1954, p. 734. 
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lations and to operate them for current require- 
ments. But following withdrawal of British 
forces, which was to take place within a period of 
20 months from the date of signature, the Egyptian 
Government was to assume responsibility “for 
the security of the base and of all equipment con- 
tained therein, or in transit on Egyptian territory 
to and from the base.” There was also provision 
for contracts with one or more British or Egyptian 
commercial firms for the upkeep and operation of 
installations, which would have the right to en- 
gage British and Egyptian civilian technicians 
and personnel, the number of British technicians 
not to exceed an agreed figure. The Egyptian 
Government was to maintain in good order such 
installations, public utilities, communications, 
bridges, pipelines, and wharves as would be handed 
over in accordance with the Anglo-Egyptian 
agreement. The United Kingdom was to have 
facilities for inspection. 

Achievement of the final agreement concerning 
the Suez Canal Zone also produced genuine satis- 
faction in the United States, and Secretary Dulles, 
on October 19, pronounced it “an event of far- 
reaching importance and an occasion for renewed 
congratulations to both countries.” He believed 
that “the removal of this deterrent to closer co- 
operation” would “open a new approach to peace- 
ful relations between the Near Eastern states and 
other nations of the free world” and hoped that 
this cooperation might now “develop fully to the 
mutual advantage of all concerned” and 
“strengthen the stability and security of the area.” 
With Egypt now assuming “new and fuller re- 
sponsibilities” as the Suez Base passed from Brit- 
ish to Egyptian hands, Secretary Dulles once more 
expressed his satisfaction that Egypt had reit- 
erated “its adherence to the principle of freedom 
of transit through the Canal in conformity with 
the 1888 convention.” 


The Question of Cyprus 


One of the interesting problems with which the 
United States was confronted in the General As- 


“Tbid. It is a matter, perhaps, of some historic in- 
terest in this connection that the original Suez Canal 
Concession was granted to Ferdinand de Lesseps by the 
Khedive Mohammed Said on Nov. 30, 1854—almost pre- 
cisely a century before an Egyptian Government came 
into control of the base. 
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sembly of the United Nations during the fall of 
1954 was that of Cyprus. 

The history of the Island of Cyprus goes back 
to ancient days. Cyprus had been ruled by As- 
syrians, Phoenicians, Persians, Ptolemies, Greeks, 
Romans, Byzantines, Lusignan princes, and Ve- 
netian merchants before it came under Ottoman 
sovereignty in 1571. The Island was brought un- 
der British administration in an Anglo-Ottoman 
agreement of June 4, 1878, a few days before the 
opening of the Congress of Berlin, after the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877-1878. According to that 
agreement, in order to meet the threat of Russian 
advances into Eastern Anatolia, the British Gov- 
ernment promised to defend the Ottoman Empire 
against any further attack on Ottoman Asiatic 
territories and, in return, Great Britain was to 
occupy Cyprus. 

The technical status of the Island was changed 
on November 5, 1914, when Cyprus was formally 
annexed, following the entry of the Ottoman Em- 
pire into the First World War against the Allied 
Powers. As one of the inducements to bring 
Greece into the war, Great Britain offered Cyprus 
to Greece in 1915. In the Treaty of Lausanne, 
July 24, 1923, Turkey recognized the annexation 
of Cyprus and renounced all rights and title with 
regard thereto. It became a Crown Colony in 
1925. The population of the Island is about 500,- 
000, about 80 percent of whom are Greek-speaking 
and Orthodox Christian in faith, and about 20 per- 
cent Turkish and Moslem." 

Prior to the ninth session of the General Assem- 
bly, no official attempt had been made to place the 
question of Cyprus on the agenda. There were, 
however, brief references to the problem at the 
seventh session in 1952, and at the eighth session, 
on September 21, 1953, Ambassador Alexis Kyrou 
declared the intention of Greece to bring the issue 
before the United Nations if direct Anglo-Greek 
discussions proved to be fruitless." 

Since the Greek Government believed this to be 
the case, it filed a request on August 20, 1954, with 


* For a brief review see “Cyprus: New Issue, Old Land,” 
United Nations Review, vol. I (Dec. 1954), pp. 44-51. 

“For the Kyrou statement of Sept. 21, 1953, see U.N. 
doe. A/PV.439, pp. 65-71, especially paragraph 18. See 
also the remarks of Ambassador Athanase G. Politis, Nov. 
11, 1952, in U.N. doc. A/PV.393, pp. 211-14, and those of 
Dimitrios Lambros in Committee III on Nov. 24, 1952, 
and the reply of Adil Derinsu (Turkey) in U.N. doc. 
A/C.3/SR.454, pp. 220-21, 223. 
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the Secretary-General of the United Nations ask- 
ing that the problem be placed on the agenda.” 
The problem was brought before the General As- 
sembly under articles 1 (2), 10, and 14 of the char- 
ter, although the Greek Government reserved the 
right to refer to article 35 (1), in case it considered 
such a course justified by subsequent developments. 
After reviewing briefly the history of the problem, 
from the Greek point of view, the Greek memo- 
randum indicated that Greece had exhausted all 
diplomatic steps and that the Government felt 
impelled to address the United Nations “to redress 
this situation by achieving the solution called for 
by justice, dignity and the sacred principles set 
forth in the Charter.” It appealed to the General 
Assembly, convinced that it would “accomplish a 
constructive work of peace and freedom.” ** 

On July 28, the United Kingdom had indicated 
that it could not “contemplate a change of sover- 
eignty in Cyprus” but would proceed with consti- 
tutional changes which were, as yet, not fully 
worked out. In a statement of August 19, the 
United Kingdom publicly set forth its position 
concerning the problem of Cyprus.” After indi- 
cating that, with the exception of a brief period in 
the 4th century, B.C., Cyprus had never belonged 
to Greece, and that the Russian danger which had 
brought Great Britain to Cyprus in 1878 still 
threatened, the British statement advanced a num- 
ber of strategic considerations for continued Brit- 
ish sovereignty over the Island, namely that (1) 
effective British control was essential to the ful- 
fillment of British strategic obligations in the 
Middle East and to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization; (2) a Cyprus base leased from 
Greece could not afford the necessary security of 
tenure; (3) Great Britain could no more consider 
relinquishing sovereignty over Cyprus than over 
Gibraltar, and its experience in Egypt had shown 
that bases without sovereignty could not always 
be relied upon. 


*The request was filed under rule 14 of the Rules of 
Procedure, and the item entitled: “Application, under the 
auspices of the United Nations, of the principle of equal 
rights and self-determination of peoples in the case of the 
population of the Island of Cyprus.” 

** For the Greek position see Press and Information De- 
partment, Prime Minister’s Office, Documents and Press 
Comments on the Cyprus Question (Athens, 1954), 157 pp. 
Prime Minister Alexander Papagos’ letter, dated Aug. 16, 
1954, is on pp. 150-57. 

* British Information Services, No. 408/3, Aug. 19, 1954; 
No. 408/4, Aug. 27, 1954. 
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The British statement also contended that the 
internal political development of Cyprus had been 
retarded by the rejection in 1948 of a constitution, 
and that the Communist Party in Cyprus was now 
“a real menace to democratic development” in the 
Island. The new constitutional project, in the 
British view, would protect Cyprus from “en- 
croaching communism” by providing for an official 
and nominated majority in the legislature. Fi- 
nally, the United Kingdom contended that, since 
Cyprus was a dependent territory, its affairs were 
entirely within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United Kingdom and that intervention by the 
United Nations would be contrary to article 2 (7) 
of the charter and therefore illegal. The United 
Kingdom also maintained that debate in the Gen- 
eral Assembly could do nothing but exacerbate 
feelings at a delicate stage, thus delaying indefi- 
nitely the political progress of Cyprus, which it 
was the responsibility of the United Kingdom to 
promote. Debate on the issue would also serve 
the purpose of the Soviet Union to foster differ- 
ences among the Western allies.”® 


DEBATE ON INSCRIPTION 


The question of formal inscription of the prob- 
lem of self-determination in Cyprus on the agenda 
of the ninth session of the General Assembly came 
before the General Committee on September 23, 
1954, with Mr. Kyrou, the Director General of the 
Greek Foreign Ministry, presenting the case for 
inscription.’ Reducing the issue to its essentials, 
Mr. Kyrou declared that it pertained to “the 
future political status of a mature and civilized 
population upon whom a foreign rule” had been 
imposed, and that Greece had been compelled to 
resort to the General Assembly because the United 
Kingdom had refused to discuss the problem and 
had indicated that Cyprus belonged to “certain 
territories in the Commonwealth which, owing to 
their peculiar circumstances,” could “never expect 
to be fully independent.” The Greek Government 
felt that the “liberation” of Cyprus constituted 
“a major moral issue” and had based its appeal on 
articles 10 and 14 of the charter. Mr. Kyrou held 


*The Turkish Government adopted a position almost 
identical with that of the United Kingdom as to domestic 
jurisdiction under article 2 (7) of the charter and noted 
the presence of a sizable Turkish-speaking minority on the 
Island. 

* U.N. docs. A/BUR/SR.93; A/27038. 
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that few cases fitted as well within the framework 
of the charter, since the General Assembly was 
authorized to “recommend measures for the peace- 
ful adjustment of any situation, regardless of 
origin,” which it deemed “likely to impair the gen- 
eral welfare or friendly relations among nations, 
including situations resulting from a violation of 
the provisions” of the charter “setting forth the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations.” 

In turn, Selwyn Lloyd, who responded for the 
United Kingdom, opposed inscription and con- 
sidered the problem a “test of wisdom” for the 
United Nations. Mr. Lloyd repeated the basic 
British position, pointed out that Greece had been 
a signatory of the Treaty of Lausanne, which had 
recognized British sovereignty over Cyprus, and 
contended that the Greek action would establish 
a precedent that a state could raise a question 
within the United Nations which had already been 
settled by a treaty, in conflict with the preamble 
of the charter concerning “respect for obligations 
arising from treaties and other sources of inter- 
national law.” 

Mr. Lloyd also pointed out that, through enosis, 
Greece desired not merely to terminate British 
sovereignty but to assume sovereignty itself, and 
was thus asking for interference in the domestic 
jurisdiction of a foreign power in order to effect 
an advantageous territorial change. This “most 
disturbing precedent,” in the British view, would 
mean that few frontiers could be considered 
permanent. If established, “the floodgates would 
be opened to claims and counterclaims, friction 
and bad feeling and subversive activities among 
the ethnic groups would be encouraged every- 
where.” Mr. Lloyd especially deprecated the ref- 
erence to article 35 (1) of the charter, which 
related to disputes “likely to endanger the main- 
tenance of international peace and security,” since 
he could not understand how the situation in 
Cyprus could endanger the peace except through 
armed action on the part of Greece. He also con- 
sidered that article 2 (7), concerning domestic 
jurisdiction, was “applicable in its entirety to a 
discussion of the matter in the General Assembly” 
and contended that “discussion” amounted to 
“intervention.” 

But the Greek Government, said Mr. Lloyd, 
was even asking for action by the United Nations 
and a change of sovereignty, which would be “such 
a flagrant violation of article 2 (7) of the charter 
that the inscription of the item would have serious 
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consequences” for Britain’s relations with the 
United Nations, which he did not specify at the 
moment. He did suggest, however, that, in voting 
on inscription, governments should be guided by 
“political realities” and by the interests of the 
United Nations. He noted that the propaganda 
of the Orthodox Church and the Communists of 
Cyprus represented an “emotional appeal” which 
was bitterly opposed by the strong Turkish minor- 
ity on the Island, and he recalled the 50-year 
record of the British administration with pride. 
In conclusion Mr. Lloyd pointed out the stra- 
tegic importance of Cyprus in the fulfillment of 
British responsibilities under the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and under various Middle 
East treaties. In the British view, a public debate 
in the United Nations could only affect friendly 
relations in the Eastern Mediterranean, and satis- 
faction would be drawn only by those elements 
which sought “to profit by international tension.” 
Moreover, other governments might “try to fish 
in troubled waters.” Mr. Lloyd assured Mr. 
Kyrou that there was “nothing anti-Greek” in the 
British position, but the United Kingdom stood 
by its views “in the interests of our two countries 
and of the United Nations,” and would do all it 
could “to see that this disagreement” raised “no 
bitterness” and left “no scars.” 
Both the French and Turkish representatives 
fully shared the British view in general and as 
to the application of article 2 (7) of the charter, 
while Ambassador Francisco Urrutia of Colombia 
expressed “certain doubts” concerning the problem 
and wondered whether the “sacred right” of self- 
determination applied when the aim was not inde- 
pendence but a change of sovereignty. Mr. 
Urrutia was also concerned with the element of 
stability and recalled that in the Western Hemi- 
sphere “foreign support” had led to a movement 
which had been very difficult to suppress. If the 
principle of self-determination were accepted in 
the case of Cyprus, it might lead to a whole series 
of cases which had been regarded as settled, and 
it might be dangerous to world peace if ethnic 
groups could look to the United Nations for a “sort 
of permanent plebiscite” on questions of sover- 
eignty. Mr. Urrutia considered it unfortunate 
that a “hasty” decision had to be taken on an issue 
which had so many implications, and would ab- 
stain on inscription. 
Mr. Kyrou was “deeply moved” by the remarks 
of Mr. Lloyd and fully shared the latter’s friendly 
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sentiments, but he believed that an airing of the 
Cyprus problem would not injure Anglo-Greek 
or Greek-Turkish relations. Mr. Kyrou noted 
that, under article 73 (e) of the charter, the United 
Kingdom had acknowledged that Cyprus belonged 
to a “special category” of territories, the goal of 
which was self-determination, while article 103 
established the priority of charter obligations over 
those flowing from treaties such as the Treaty of 
Lausanne (article 20). Mr. Kyrou also contested 
the British interpretation of article 2 (7), holding 
that it should be interpreted in the light of the 
entire charter, and particularly in the light of 
article 10 and the purposes and principles en- 
shrined in articles 1 and 2, lest the principal pro- 
visions of the charter be rendered “nugatory.” 

While Mr. Lloyd closed with the comment that 
Mr. Kyrou had really been outlining “the Greek 
claim to Cyprus,” not merely urging inscription of 
the problem on the agenda, the General Committee 
now proceeded to approve inscription, by a vote of 
9 to 3, with 3 abstentions.” 

The plenary session of the General Assembly 
considered the matter of inscription on September 
24, a move by Dr. Fadhil Mohammed al-Jamali of 
Iraq temporarily to postpone the issue being re- 
jected by a vote of 24 to 24, with 12 abstentions, 
with the United States favoring postponement.” 
In the ensuing discussion, Mr. Lloyd repeated the 
British case, announcing that the United Kingdom 
would take no part in the discussion in the event 
of inscription of the problem of Cyprus on the 
agenda. Moreover, he indicated that the United 
Kingdom had based its case against inscription on 
grounds which were “far wider” than that it would 
violate the charter, and he asked the General 
Assembly to “look where you are going” lest all 
frontiers become useless under the principle of 
self-determination espoused by Greece. Mr. 
Lloyd declared that all treaties resulted in fron- 
tiers which divided ethnic groups and that practi- 
cally none could stand if attacked on the basis of 
self-determination. He especially called upon the 


Burma, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Ice- 
land, Syria, Thailand, and the Soviet Union voted in 
favor; Australia, France, and the United Kingdom op- 
posed. The United States, which made no comment 
during the discussion, abstained with Colombia and the 
President. 

77 U.N. doc. A/PV.477. 
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Latin American representatives to ponder the 
issue well, Finally, Mr. Lloyd felt it to be “politi- 
cal folly” to place an issue of this sort on the 
agenda and reiterated that there was no oppres- 
sion in Cyprus. He closed with a repetition of the 
British position on the strategic importance of 
Cyprus in connection with the United Kingdom’s 
responsibilities under the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and referred to recent constitutional 
proposals with regard to Cyprus. 

There were other expressions of concern with 
regard to placing the question of Cyprus on the 
agenda. Halvard Lange of Norway was opposed 
to inscription (1) because the United Nations was 
“obliged” to refrain from becoming an impedi- 
ment to a solution of a problem and (2) because, 
as presented, the question went beyond the charter 
‘concerning self-determination. Mr. Lange be- 
lieved that the consequences of embarking on the 
course proposed by the Greek Government were 
“unpredictable and ominous” and that inscription 
could only harm the relations between the United 
Kingdom and Greece. Ambassador Selim Sarper 
of Turkey, who noted the Turkish alliances with 
Greece and the United Kingdom, declared that it 
would have been wiser not to have created a 
“Cyprus question,” considered British administra- 
tion of the Island to be a domestic problem under 
article 2 (7) of the charter, and felt that inscrip- 
tion would be “too heavy a burden” for the United 
Nations to bear. It was also interesting to ob- 
serve that V. K. Krishna Menon of India said he 
could not support inscription since the Greek pro- 
posal, essentially, called for transferring sover- 
eignty from one country to another, not for self- 
determination or independence. 

Foreign Minister Stephanos Stephanopoulos of 
Greece closed the discussion with an exception to 
Mr. Lloyd’s remarks concerning the historical as- 
sociation of Cyprus with Greece, noted Greek- 
Turkish friendship as “a political reality,” and 
rejected the British interpretation of article 2 (7) 
as applied to the question. As to the strategic 
reasons for retention of Cyprus under British 
sovereignty, Mr. Stephanopoulos wondered what 
good strategic bases could be if they were located 
among an essentially hostile population. 

In the end, inscription was approved by a vote 
of 30-19-11, with the United States abstaining 
but, again, taking no part in the discussion of the 
problem. Serious doubts about bringing up the 
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problem were expressed by J. M. A. H. Luns of the 
Netherlands, Paul Martin of Canada, and Ambas- 
sador Urrutia of Colombia, who explained that 
Colombia had switched to a negative vote because 
it believed the Lausanne Treaty should be respect- 
ed. On the other hand, the Egyptian delegation 
approved inscription because of the element of 
self-determination.” 

The Greek Government was pleased with the 
decision on inscription, but there was no further 
specific reference to the problem until it came 
before the Political and Security Committee 
(Committee I) at the close of the ninth session. 
During the general debate on September 30, how- 
ever, Foreign Minister Stephanopoulos stressed 
two matters which he considered of special sig- 
nificance: (1) support for the principles of the 
United Nations Charter despite current political 
interests; and (2) respect for resolutions of the 
General Assembly.“ Mr. Stephanopoulos noted 
that certain delegations had declared the inten- 
tion of their governments to ignore any action or 
resolution of the General Assembly which did not 
conform with their views or interests. He thought 
it “particularly regrettable” that “they came here 
to show us the ‘wastebasket’ into which certain 
governments intend to throw the resolutions and 
recommendations of the Assembly.” From the 
viewpoint of major interests of the United Na- 
tions, this was “inadmissible.” In the Greek view, 
all member states should recognize the moral au- 
thority of the United Nations which they had 
undertaken to respect. If they recognized as valid 
only such decisions as they wished, the United . 
Nations would be threatened by mortal danger, 
and Mr. Stephanopoulos thought the problem 
called for study and constructive solutions. 


2 The vote was as follows: Jn favor (30) : Afghanistan, 
Burma, Byelorussia, China, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, Indonesia, Israel, Lebanon, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Philippines, Poland, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Thailand, Ukraine, U. S. S. R., Uruguay, Yemen, 
Yugoslavia; against (19): Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
Chile, Colombia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, France, 
Liberia, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Paraguay, Peru, Sweden, Turkey, Union of South Africa, 
United Kingdom; abstentions (11): Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Ethiopia, India, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, Panama, 
United States, Venezuela. 

*U. N. doc. A/PV.484, pp. 137-39. 
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DISCUSSION IN COMMITTEE | 


The Cyprus question came up for formal discus- 
sion in Committee I on December 14 and 15. On 
a point of order at the outset, Ambassadoz Leslie 
Knox Munro of New Zealand introduced a resolu- 
tion whereby the General Assembly would agree 
not to consider the problem further. While Am- 
bassador Munro, and those who supported his 
position, were not seeking to stifle discussion, he 
was fearful lest extended and possibly acrimoni- 
ous debate lead to mischief and create difficulties 
between the states directly concerned. He held 
the view that, not the question of self-determina- 
tion, but a Greek territorial claim was essentially 
involved. In turn, the representative of Greece, 
Ambassador Kyrou, presented a draft resolution 
whereby the General Assembly would express the 
“wish” that the principle of self-determination be 
applied to Cyprus, and he vigorously denied that 
the question was a mere Greek territorial claim. 
In supporting priority for the draft resolution of 
New Zealand, Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., of the United States declared that the raising 
of the Cyprus issue in the United Nations at the 
time had been a matter of very deep concern to 
the United States. Mr. Lodge said, 

It affects the interests and sentiments of nations and 
peoples with whom we feel the closest bonds of sympathy. 
Moreover, the welfare of much of the free world depends 
upon the maintenance of their historic friendship and 
mutual trust among each other. 

The United States is convinced that the paramount task 
before this body is to dispose of this item so as not to 
impair that friendship and trust, because that continuing 
relationship and solidarity are vitally important to the 
peace and stability of the area of which Cyprus is a part. 

After very searching and deliberate thought and lengthy 
consultations with those directly concerned, we in the 
United States Government have reached the conclusion 
that the course of wisdom is that proposed by the repre- 
sentative of New Zealand. 

Recognizing the deep emotions which have already been 
stirred by this issue, we believe that a prolonged consid- 
eration in this forum would only increase tensions and 
embitter national feelings at a time when the larger inter- 
ests of all concerned are best served by strengthening ex- 
isting solidarity among freedom-loving nations. 

Antony Nutting, the representative of the 
United Kingdom, who was not prepared to dis- 
cuss the substantive issue, indicated that the 
United Kingdom, which considered the problem 
of Cyprus as falling under its domestic jurisdic- 
tion under article 2 (7) of the charter, was pro- 








* BuLLETIN of Jan. 3, 1954, p. 31. 
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ceeding toward self-government in Cyprus. He 
could see no useful purpose in this discussion and 
warned that the committee was faced with a “very 
grave decision,” since the area concerned was po- 
litically delicate and the scene was historically 
one of great tragedy. “Impetuous action” might 
release forces which could sweep away the efforts 
of a generation. 

The substance of the issue was, in fact, discussed 
on the basis of Ambassador Munro’s proposal, 
with Ambassador Kyrou outlining the Greek posi- 
tion on the afternoon of December 14.% Ambas- 
sador Kyrou traced something of the history of 
the problem, outlined the movement toward self- 
determination in Cyprus, denied that Greece 
sought a territorial change as such, maintained 
that Greece would abide by any freely expressed 
decision of the people of Cyprus, and indicated 
that a solution was being sought through the or- 
derly processes of the United Nations, based essen- 
tially upon articles 1 (2) and 10 of the United 
Nations Charter. Ambassador Sarper of Turkey, 
who said he considered that the Cyprus question 
was artificially stimulated and that it should 
never have come to the United Nations because of 
article 2 (7) of the charter, pointed to the long 
historical association of the Ottoman Empire with 
Cyprus from 1571 to 1878 and to the large Turkish 
element of 100,000 people on the Island, and ex- 
pressed his concern lest debate on the issue affect 
Anglo-Greek-Turkish relations within the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and weaken the 
structure of the new Greek-Turkish- Yugoslav 
treaty of mutual assistance. He declared that 
Turkey considered the status of Cyprus as fixed 
under the terms of the Treaty of Lausanne and 
stated that if the issue were raised again, in what- 
ever form, justice and equity could be served if 
Turkish consent and cooperation were “unequiv- 
ocally obtained,” for otherwise no decision could 
be enduring.” 

In the end, the proposal of New Zealand, to 
which priority had been given, was approved as 
amended by Colombia and El Salvador. The Gen- 
eral Assembly decided that, “for the time being,” 
it was “not appropriate to adopt a resolution on 
the question of Cyprus” and that it should not 


* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.750; verbatim text supplied by the 
Greek delegation. 

U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.750; verbatim text supplied by the 
Turkish delegation. 
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consider the matter further.” The vote in Com- 
mittee I was 49 in favor, with none against and 11 
abstentions. In the plenary session of December 
17, the vote was 50 in favor, none against, and 8 
abstentions.” 


© Mr. Howard, author of the above article, is 
United Nations adviser for the Bureau of Near 
Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs. 


Date Set for Discussion 
of German Claims 


Press release 56 dated January 31 


In the joint communique issued by the President 
and Chancellor Adenauer on October 28, 1954,” it 
was announced that conversations would soon take 
place between representatives of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and of the German Federal Government re- 
garding vested German assets in the United States 
and American war claims against Germany. 
These conversations are now scheduled to begin on 
February 10, 1955. 

The German Federal Government will be rep- 
resented by Hermann J. Abs, who headed the Ger- 
man delegation to the London Debt Conference 
of 1952. Herr Abs will be assisted by representa- 
tives of the interested ministries of the Federal 


Republic. 

The United States will be represented by Wal- 
worth Barbour, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for European Affairs, who will be assisted 
by representatives of the Department of State, 


* U.N. does. A/C.1/SR.751 ; A/C.1/L.126, 127 ; A/C.1/764. 
* See U.N. does. A/2881; A/PV.514. Priority was given 
to the New Zealand proposal by a vote of 28 to 15, with 16 
abstentions. The abstentions on the final vote were: 
Australia. Byelorussia, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Ukraine, Union of South Africa and U.S.S.R. 

It was interesting to observe that, despite their differ- 
ences on the matter, the United States, the United King- 
dom, Turkey, and Greece supported the resolution, while 
the Soviet bloc, among others, abstained. Equally inter- 
esting was the fact that, while the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative, Mr. Nutting, considered the vote a victory for 
“common sense” and repeated his view that, legal consid- 
erations aside, a full-dress debate could have done serious 
damage to relations among nations of the free world, 
Ambassador Kyrou believed an airing of the problem “a 
most welcome development” and indicated that, if the 
“renewed confidence” failed to elicit a response from the 
United Kingdom, the problem would come again before 
the United Nations. 

* BULLETIN of Nov. 8, 1954, p. 680. 
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the Treasury Department, the Department of Jus- 
tice, and the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission. 


NATO Information Program 
Enters Fifth Year 


The Department of State announced on Febru- 
ary 1 (press release 59) that a group of 10 political 
editors and correspondents, government informa- 
tion specialists, and others in the information field 
from countries in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization had gathered in New York the previous 
day to begin a 20-day visit in the United States. 
Their arrival marked the beginning of the fifth 
year for this special Nato Information Program. 

Jointly sponsored by the Department of State 
and the Department of Defense, this program pro- 
vides an opportunity for reporters, labor union 
leaders, and government officials of Nato coun- 
tries to make short group visits to the United 
States to observe industrial, military, and general 
developments as well as to become better acquaint- 
ed with Americans in all walks of life. The Mu- 
tual Security Agency was also one of the co- 
sponsors of the project in earlier years. In addi- 
tion to the immediate objectives of contributing to 
a feeling of unity and mutual security among the 
peoples of the nations represented in the Organi- 
zation, the program is designed to build up abroad 
a better understanding of the American people 
and U.S. Government policies. It is carried out 
within the framework of the International Educa- 
tional Exchange Program of the Department of 
State. 

Since the beginning of the program a total of 
almost 350 persons from the 13 nations other than 
the United States which comprise the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization have visited in approxi- 
mately 35 states. These visitors, upon returning 
to their home countries, have written hundreds of 
articles for newspapers and magazines with an 
aggregate circulation in the millions telling their 
countrymen of their observations and urging 
greater unity of purpose in the common defense 
against Communist aggression. The success of 
the Nato Information Program has led to its ex- 
pansion to other than Nato countries. Three 
groups of information media specialists from the 
other American Republics will come to the United 
States on similar visits during 1955. 
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Current Problems in the United Nations 


by David McK. Key 


Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs’ 


The United Nations is “a center for harmonizing 
the actions of nations,” a forum to which problems 
between nations may be brought for consideration 
and possible solution. I would like to talk to you 
tonight about some current problems in the United 
Nations. 

One dramatic problem presently confronting 
the organization is the release of the American 
fliers and other United Nations personnel held 
prisoner in Communist China in violation of the 
Korean Armistice. 

Late in November the Chinese Communists an- 
nounced over the Peiping radio that they had 
sentenced a group of United States fliers to long 
terms of imprisonment as “spies.” These fliers 
had been captured while operating under the 
United Nations Command in Korea. We decided 
to bring this matter before the 60 members of the 
United Nations, then meeting in the ninth session 
of the General Assembly. This decision received 
the immediate and vigorous support of the states 
that had fought on behalf of the United Nations 
in Korea. The General Assembly debate made 
clear that the great majority considered that the 
Chinese Communist violation of the Armistice 
Agreement could not be allowed to go unchal- 
lenged. The Soviet delegation, speaking in de- 
fense of the Chinese Communists, put up only 
flimsy and unconvincing arguments. By an over- 
whelming vote, with only the Soviet bloc opposed, 
the Assembly declared the Chinese Communist 
action a violation of the Armistice Agreement and 
adopted a resolution which asked the Secretary- 
General to make continuing and unremitting 


* Address made before the Vassar Club of Washington, 
Washington, D. C., on January 25 (press release 45). 
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efforts to seek release of the United States fliers 
and all other personnel of the United Nations 
Command still detained.? 

The Secretary-General decided to present the 
United Nations case directly to Chou En-lai, the 
Chinese Communist Premier. Here was no peti- 
tioner asking favors. Here was the chief interna- 
tional officer of the United Nations, the head of 
the international Secretariat, carrying out his 
mission as the agent of the General Assembly. 

On his return from Peiping less than 2 weeks 
ago, Mr. Hammarskjold made a preliminary re- 
port in private to various representatives of the 
United Nations and publicly to the international 
press. He summed up his efforts as having been 
successful as an opening step in accomplishing his 
mission. He pointed out that while he favored 
“open diplomacy,” it was not the only and not 
always the most effective method of negotiating. 
He cautioned moderation and restraint by all 
parties. In a speech in New York just prior to 
Mr. Hammarskjold’s return, Secretary Dulles said 
that our own nation could make its contribution to 
the peaceful settlement of this issue “by heeding 
the Biblical injunction to be ‘slow to anger.’ ”* 
President Eisenhower in a statement issued on 
January 14 voiced disappointment that the avia- 
tors had not yet been freed but urged that “re- 
straint be exercised to permit of further efforts” 
by the Secretary-General.t We will not consider 
the Secretary-General’s mission as a success until 
the fliers are freed, but we are hopeful that with 
the exercise of restraint there will be a successful 


? BULLETIN of Dec. 20, 1954, p. 931. 
* Tbid., Jan. 24, 1955, p. 125. 
‘ Tbid., p. 122. 
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outcome. This would be a new demonstration of 
the effectiveness of international moral opinion as 
mobilized through the United Nations. 

Let me turn now to some other current problems 
in the United Nations. 


A Mirror of International Relations 


The United Nations is in many ways a mirror 
of international political life and therefore usually 
reflects at any given time not only the details of 
the international scene but the general climate of 
current global relations. This was illustrated by 
the ninth session of the General Assembly. For 
the first time since the end of World War II, the 
Assembly was meeting in an atmosphere unclouded 
by armed strife. Following Stalin’s death new 
leaders assumed power in the Soviet Union who, 
on the surface at least, gave the appearance of a 
more conciliatory attitude toward the non-Com- 
munist world. These factors contributed to an 
improved background for the session. Neverthe- 
less, a number of acute international political 
problems came under discussion during the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

You will recall that during the early part of the 
session a very serious reassessment was going on 
as a result of the collapse of the European Defense 
Community (Epc). In France and elsewhere 
alternatives to Epc were under active considera- 
tion. The Soviet delegation, with one eye clearly 
on this situation, especially in France, suddenly 
adopted tactics less rigid than in the past in the 
consideration of problems of disarmament by an- 
nouncing that it would accept, as a basis for dis- 
cussion, an Anglo-French memorandum relating 
to one aspect of disarmament. The Soviet strat- 
egy was clearly designed to drive a wedge between 
us and our allies. By holding out the hope of early 
world disarmament, the Soviets aimed to weaken 
the French will to support an alternative Euro- 
pean defense arrangement. That this strategy 
failed is now a matter of history. But the episode 
serves well to illustrate that the United Nations 
is a sensitive barometer of the political pressures 
within the international community. 

At the same time settlement of disputes outside 
the United Nations can have a favorable effect on 
the work of that body. By way of example, three 
recent events helped to remove contentious differ- 
ences among free-world members of the United 
Nations and thereby helped develop a more favor- 
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able atmosphere at the recent session. One was 
the agreement between Egypt and the United 
Kingdom for the withdrawal of British troops 
from the Suez Canal Zone. A second was the 
settlement of the long-standing dispute between 
Yugoslavia and Italy over Trieste, ending a long 
period of uneasy truce supervised by American 
and British troops. A third was the ending, 
largely through American mediation, of the shut- 
down of the Iranian oil industry in Iran which 
had brought that country to the brink of economic 
ruin. 

Interestingly enough, each of these disputes had 
come before the United Nations at one stage or 
another. While the United Nations took no di- 
rect hand in the final settlements, its moderating 
influence at earlier stages cannot be discounted. 
This points up that the United Nations is one of 
several diplomatic channels available for resolv- 
ing international problems. 

In the modern complex world a variety of diplo- 
matic instrumentalities are needed. That is why 
we attach great importance to the fact that the 
interaction of various approaches to a given prob- 
lem often results in solutions consistent with the 
principles of the charter even though the final 
successful result may not be brought about by 
the direct intervention of the United Nations 
itself. 


The U. N. and Regional Arrangements 


Just as flexibility is needed in the peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes, so is it needed in the develop- 
ment of a system of collective security. When the 
United Nations was founded 9 years ago, it was 
assumed that it would be a body of nations united 
in a common determination to establish and main- 
tain peace and security. In practice, however, it 
was soon apparent that the Soviet bloc had no 
intention of joining in the development of an 
effective world security system. This made it nec- 
essary for free-world members in the United Na- 
tions to improvise on a voluntary basis the 
collective action against aggression in Korea. It 
made it necessary for the free world to draw to- 
gether under the umbrella of the United Nations 
in regional and other collective arrangements of a 
defensive nature. You are all aware how Nato 
is the bulwark of free-world defenses in Europe. 

In Southeast Asia we have another illustration 
of a regional defense agreement. Signatories of 
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the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, 
signed last summer at Manila, and popularly 
called the Manila Pact, will hold their first con- 
ference in Bangkok next month to develop further 
plans for securing that vital area against 
aggression. 

The Organization of American States, the oldest. 
of the regional organizations, has proved again in 
the last 2 weeks its worth as a responsible regional 
body for maintaining peace. By the prompt dis- 
patch of an investigating commission to Costa 
Rica, the Oas took positive measures in a serious 
situation fraught with danger to peace in the area. 
Almost immediately there followed a lessening of 
tensions. Incidentally, the United Nations, which 
has a permanent Peace Observation Commission 
of its own, may well take note of the effective use 
of peaceful observation flights as carried out by 
the patrol and observer system of the Organiza- 
tion of American States as a deterrent to the inter- 
national transit of men and arms in violation of 
treaty obligations. 

And now the United Nations may be confronted 
with a new challenge to its ingenuity. The ques- 
tion has been posed whether the United Nations 
can bring about a cease-fire between the Chinese 
Nationalists and the Chinese Communists. In his 
message to Congress yesterday, the President 
again stated that the United States would welcome 
action by the United Nations which might in fact 
bring to an end the active hostilities in the area. 

While the role of the United Nations in the 
field of pacific settlement and collective security 
continues to be of utmost importance, it is as a 
forum of world opinion that the United Nations 
has made its greatest impact in recent years. The 
United Nations is a unique center for molding 
world opinion and for clarifying and developing 
common concepts of justice and standards of 
international conduct. 

The achievement of this objective has often been 
made more difficult by the tactics of the Soviet 
bloc in seeking to use the United Nations as a 
forum for propaganda purposes. By confusing 
issues and inserting items on the agenda solely for 
propaganda, the U.S.S.R. and its satellites have 
sought to frustrate and disrupt the proper func- 
tioning of the United Nations. By opposing such 
tactics with full and factual discussion of each 
propaganda item in partnership with other free- 
world nations, we have made Soviet tactics in- 
creasingly counterproductive. I am convinced 
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that these Soviet methods are wearing thin as the 
light of public opinion probes and discloses the 
true nature of Soviet intentions. 

Certainly the Communists had occasion to learn 
some lessons on this score in the last General 
Assembly. Let me illustrate. 


Countering Communist Propaganda 


The Czechoslovak delegation introduced a reso- 
lution entitled “Prohibition of Propaganda in 
Favor of a New War.” This was a revival of a 
perennial Soviet cold war item. This year it was 
Czechoslovakia’s turn to play stooge. The reso- 
lution was a thinly veiled propaganda attack on 
the United States, which is invariably depicted by 
the Communists as a “warmonger.” However, 
with the cooperation of other nations we were able 
by amendments to the Czech resolution to get the 
General Assembly to go on record that it is the 
continuance of the Iron Curtain by the Soviet bloc 
which is the cause of warlike propaganda and 
which prevents the free exchange of ideas and 
information among peoples of the world. In this 
way, the Soviet maneuver completely backfired, 
and it was impossible for the Communists to vote 
for the resolution which they themselves had origi- 
nally proposed. 

A similar fate met a Soviet resolution charging 
“Acts of Aggression Against the Peoples’ Repub- 
lic of China and Responsibility of the U.S. Navy 
for These Acts.” This propaganda item was of 
course intended by the U.S.S.R. to discredit U.S. 
far eastern policy. It was based on the obviously 
false charge that the U.S. had forcibly seized 
Formosa. The General Assembly rejected out- 
right the Soviet charges. Only the Soviet bloc 
itself voted for the resolution. We in turn seized 
the opportunity to make clear the defensive nature 
of our far eastern policy and our desire to promote 
peace and stability in that area.® 

This process of revealing the nature of Commu- 
nist tactics, often by self-exposure, is constantly 
going on in the larger bodies of the United Nations 
such as the General Assembly, as well as in its 
various commissions and specialized agencies. In 
the Disarmament Commission, in the Economic 
and Social Council, in the International Labor 
Organization—to mention but a few—the Commu- 


*For text of U.S. statement, see ibid., Dec. 20, 1954, p. 
957. 
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nists are being forced to reveal where they stand 
on issues such as disarmament and atomic control, 
forced labor, and respect for human rights. They 
may scorn public opinion in their own countries, 
but they cannot escape it in the United Nations. 

Many of the problems I have mentioned and the 
trends which I have indicated are direct reflections 
of the tensions and stresses of the cold war. I 
would not like to leave the impression, however, 
that all differences in the United Nations can be 
laid at the door of the Soviet orbit. Such is not 
the case. There are quite naturally differences 
among members of the free world, and many of 
these differences find their way into the United 
Nations. The United States has a delicate role 
to play in the United Nations in attempting to 
resolve or alleviate such differences. 

Take for example the problem of our relations 
with our European allies, with the newly inde- 
pendent nations of the Middle and Far East, and 
with the peoples of still dependent territories seek- 
ing self-determination and independence. We 
have in common with our European allies more 
than the bonds of common historical and cultural 
backgrounds. Their economic, political, and mil- 
itary strength are essential to our security and we 
must pay heed to what they consider to be their 
own interests. At the same time the newly inde- 
pendent states, who are also our friends and whose 
welfare is also essential to our security, tend to be 
jealous of their new-found sovereignty and to 
identify themselves with the aspirations of the 
people of dependent areas. Finally, many of the 
people of the dependent areas are impatient for 
self-determination—a self-determination looking 
toward status as sovereign states or incorporation 
within a country of their choice on ethnic, political, 
or geographical grounds. In their efforts they 
look to the United States to champion their cause 
because of our traditional support for the princi- 
ples of freedom and representative government 
and because of our power and prestige in the coun- 
cil of nations. Consequently, sometimes they are 
inclined to interpret anything less than full sup- 
port of their position on our part as an indication 
that we are alined against them with the so-called 
colonial powers. 

The ninth session of the General Assembly pre- 
sented us with numerous instances of these con- 
flicting forces and interests. They were high- 
lighted on the floor and behind the scenes in de- 
bates on such issues as the Indonesian request that 
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the Netherlands resume negotiations concerning 
the status of Western New Guinea, or Irian; the 
Greek proposal for self-determination for the 
inhabitants of Cyprus; and proposals designed to 
secure United Nations intervention to bring 
France into direct negotiations with the people of 
Tunisia and Morocco. 

A different type of issue was involved in the case 
of the Burmese complaint regarding the continued 
presence of irregular forces on its territory. You 
may recall that when the Chinese Communists 
ejected the Nationalist forces from the mainland 
of China, a considerable number of Nationalist 
troops and their dependents took refuge in the 
northeastern section of Burma. This produced , 
an aggravating situation of potential danger to the- 
area which the parties concerned were unable to 
solve. The issue was brought into the United Na- 
tions by Burma in 1952. The General Assembly 
urged that peaceful settlement be sought and re- 
quested member nations to refrain from any action 
which might worsen the problem. Acting pur- 
suant to a resolution adopted by the United Na- 
tions, Burma, Thailand, the Republic of China, 
and the United States worked out a solution by 
which over 7,000 foreign irregular troops and their 
dependents were evacuated from the Burma prov- 
inces and flown to new homes on Formosa. Thus, 
thanks to the intervention of the United Nations, 
a critical problem is now well on the way to 
settlement. 


Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy 


Up to this point I have dealt with essentially 
political problems. I should now like briefly to 
mention a subject which has aroused intense world- 
wide interest—the efforts presently being made 
within the United Nations to promote the peaceful 
utilization of atomic energy. At the end of the 
Second World War the United States was the sole 
possessor of atomic weapons and the facilities to 
make them. Even while we had this monopoly, 
the United States proposed to the United Nations 
a system for controlling and eventually eliminat- 
ing atomic armaments under the supervision of the 
United Nations. In 1948 it was revealed that the 
Soviet Union was also producing nuclear weapons. 
This rendered necessary even more urgent efforts 
to secure agreement with the U.S.S.R. and the 
other powers primarily concerned on methods of 
inspection and control. Unfortunately, due to the 
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uncompromising attitude of the U.S.S.R., these 
efforts have so far failed. 

Undeterred by these failures, the United States 
in the General Assembly in 1953 sought to develop 
international cooperation on the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. It is significant that President 
Eisenhower made use of the United Nations forum 


in announcing his memorable proposal. By so 
doing, he made known the position of this Govern- 
ment that, even though the world is still threatened 
by the destructive forces of atomic energy, man- 
kind should not be denied the opportunity to share 
in the uses of this new-found power for the 
welfare and betterment of mankind. 

The President’s proposal in 1953 met with an 
overwhelmingly favorable response. It captured 
the imagination and kindled the spirit of the peo- 
ples of the world. The Soviet delegation, how- 
ever, whose cooperation was desirable for full 
realization of the proposal, was noncommittal. 
Subsequent negotiations on our part with the 
Soviet Government were unproductive. However, 
this did not prevent us from trying to work out 
with others, during the greater part of 1954, plans 
for an effective international organization for the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. In September 
1954, early in the ninth session of the General 
Assembly, Secretary of State Dulles again re- 
ported on the plan and announced that we were 
prepared to move ahead with other like-minded 
nations with or without the cooperation of the 
Soviet Union.® 

During the year since the President’s original 
proposal, the member nations of the United Na- 
tions have had an opportunity to consider the 
latent potential implications for peace and public 
welfare which could emerge from an international 
agency devoted to the multiple peaceful uses of 
fissionable materials. Public opinion has had 
time to form, and a contagious spirit of hope fol- 
lowed the Secretary of State’s further develop- 
ment of the proposal. This was strengthened by 
Ambassador Lodge’s announcement that the 
United States was immediately setting aside 100 
kilograms of fissionable material as an initial con- 
tribution for the international program of peace- 


* Ibid., Oct. 4, 1954, p. 478. 
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ful uses of atomic energy and the United 
Kingdom’s pledge of an additional 20 kilograms, 
As a result of these developments, the U.S.S.R. 
showed interest in being associated with the Gen- 
eral Assembly “atoms for peace” resolution, and 
by a rare unanimous vote the 60 member countries 
of the General Assembly endorsed President 
Eisenhower's plan.*. The Assembly expressed the 
hope that the proposed international atomic en- 
ergy agency “would be established without delay.” 
It also called for the convening under the aegis 
of the United Nations of an international technical 
conference of governments. 

As a result of the Assembly action, scientific 
experts representing seven governments, including 
the U.S.S.R., are now meeting in New York to 
prepare the detailed plans and agenda for the 
technical conference scheduled to be held in Geneva 
next August. Likewise we are going forward with 
other nations in efforts to organize an interna- 
tional agency as recommended by the General 
Assembly. 

We now have made a promising and, I believe, 
impressive beginning in the vastly important field 
of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. It is paral- 
leled by many advances in the economic, social, 
and political fields which are continually being 
made through the long but essential process of 
international negotiations. 

I have reviewed with you the nature of some of 
the problems we face in the United Nations, the 
methods by which some of them have been solved, 
and the prospects for achieving peaceful settle- 
ment of others. In closing, I should like to repeat 
that one proof of the vitality of the United Nations 
Organization is that it continues to reflect the in- 
ternational realities of our times and that it is a 
logical and most effective forum for harmonizing 
the differences between nations. That the discords 
often seem to transcend the harmony and that im- 
mediate solutions are not always found should not 
alarm us. The United Nations is constantly being 
tested in the role of “peacemaker.” Its past suc- 
cesses should give us hope that the counsels and 
the conscience of the free and peace-loving peoples 
will prevail. 


"Ibid., Dec. 18, 1954, p. 919. 
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U,S.-Haitian Friendship 


by Paul F.. Magloire 
President of the Republic of Hatti* 


Iam deeply grateful for the opportunity to visit 
Washington as a guest of President Eisenhower 
and for the privilege of addressing the Congress 
of the United States. It has been an honor for 
me and for Madame Magloire to come here, and 
we are looking forward to visiting some of the 
cities and institutions which symbolize the his- 
torical, political, and economic traditions of the 
United States and its people. 

As one enters the magnificent harbor of New 
York toward evening, when the beauty of the 
American coastline reveals itself in the most 
fairylike of settings, one is filled with an admira- 
tion which no words can express. Overcome by 
the intensity of emotion aroused by the beauty of 
the scene, each detail of which is multiplied on 
every side, creating a panorama of irresistible 
charm, one is left speechless. The newcomer half 
closes his eyes, seeking refuge in his thoughts. 
But a majestic light suddenly blazes forth, 
dazzling him. Bartholdi’s colossal statue, the 
generous gift of France, stands out against the 
dark background of the sky, holding the beacon- 
light that shines, like a great star, above the vast 
harbor: Liberty, lighting the world. 

This is how the United States first appeared to 
one of our greatest writers and thinkers, Antenor 
Firmin, who in his remarkable book, Mr. Roose- 
velt, President of the United States, and the Re- 
public of Haiti, published in 1905, considered it his 
patriotic duty to make the Americans known to the 
Haitians and the Haitians to the citizens of your 
great country. His boundless admiration for all 
those pioneers who, as your history unfolded, built, 
stone by stone, the solid structure that was to be- 


* Address made before a joint session of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives on Jan. 27; reprinted from 
the Cong. Rec. of the same date, p. 667. 
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come in the 20th century the citadel of all free 
peoples, inspired those immortal pages in which 
he exalted the heroic virtues that enabled our two 
nations to become the first independent states in the 
New World. In that great book Firmin pro- 
claimed his faith in the destiny of an America 
where all the nations of the hemisphere, united in 
brotherhood, would work side by side as good 
friends toward the establishment on this earth of 
the gospel of universal peace and concord, so beau- 
tifully expressed in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence of 1776, the immortally humane precepts of 
which, rather than the valiant captains, led the 
American soldiers to final victory on the battle- 
fields of Saratoga and Yorktown. 

These self-evident truths, which established the 
inalienable rights of all men to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, brought from Savannah 
to our land by such men as Beauvais, Lambert, 
Pinchinat, and Henri Christophe, putting weapons 
into the hands of Bookman, Biassou, and Jean 
Francois, produced heroes of the stature of Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture, Jean Jacques Dessalines, and 
Alexandre Petion, who passed the sacred torch on 
to Francisco Miranda, Simon Bolivar, O’Hig- 
gins, and San Martin for the greater glory of 
mankind. 

However, despite the identity of views and 
thoughts that formed the basis of all the efforts of 
the men of good will of our hemisphere, it was with 
a certain reserve that, for more than a century, the 
eldest of the American nations looked upon its 
younger sisters. Even the famous declaration of 
December 2, 1823, better known as the Monroe 
Doctrine, which was intended to serve as a bulwark 
to the new South American states and to safeguard 
their independence, tended to arouse suspicion and 
did not evoke sentiments of confidence among our 
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various peoples. Notwithstanding the individual 
manifestations of sympathy on the part of certain 
American philanthropists toward our great Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture, and the proofs of friendship 
shown by the Boston and New York merchants to- 
ward the young Haiti, we have not always been 
regarded with the warm feelings of friendship 
which have been so evident to us here today. 


Haiti’s Struggle for Independence 


Haiti’s struggle for independence was a long and 
arduous one. During that struggle it was neces- 
sary to destroy its entire economy, build the Cita- 
delle La Ferriere, and affirm by the use of arms its 
unshakable will to obtain its freedom. Later, the 
necessity of paying heavy indemnities to France 
further retarded development. <A great step for- 
ward was taken when your great President Abra- 
ham Lincoln became the first to recognize Haitian 

. independence. Since that time Haiti has con- 
tinued to stride forward and has endeavored by 
every means at its disposal to forge political and 
economic future worthy of its proud people. 

Although world leaders such as Charles Sum- 
ner, William King, Senator Borah, and many 
others have shown an active interest in Haiti, it 
was not until Franklin Delano Roosevelt took of- 
fice that the relations of cordiality and fraternity, 
which alone can make our hemisphere strong, 
really came into being. The good-neighbor pol- 
icy, put into practice in 1934 by the withdrawal 
of the Marines from Haiti, inspired great confi- 
dence of the Haitians and all peoples of the Amer- 
icas in the United States. It is this policy, 
happily continued by President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, which enabled the Americas to present a 
united front against aggression during the last 
war, a united front which is maintained in the 
United Nations and at all international confer- 
ences for the defense of the free world. In San 
Francisco and Chapultepec the greatness of soul 
and altruistic spirit that have always character- 
ized the American people, who have a deep respect 
for individual liberty, were fully revealed. 

Haiti takes pride in having been one of the first 
links in this unbroken chain of the union that now 
comprises the American States. She placed all 
the resources of her soil at the disposal of her good 
friend, substituting for regular crops those 
urgently needed for the war effort. Haiti will 
never regret these sacrifices, which it voluntarily 
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undertook in order that there might be more 
brotherhood, solidarity, and understanding in the 
relations between the nations. In the face of the 
threat of international communism, the Republic 
of Haiti, at the side of your country, has taken 
active steps to eliminate all traces of communism 
within its country, because it is firmly convinced 
that democracy is the only form of government 
that favors the full expression of the individual. 

Since the United States has demonstrated its 
will to cooperate closely with the American Re- 
publics and has taken numerous steps toward that 
end—establishment of the Export-Import Bank, 
initiation of the point 4 program, and so forth— 
a great hope is becoming a reality, and that era 
is beginning to dawn when all our nations will 
unite their efforts toward putting into practice 
the humanitarian principles set forth in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. No doubt, from 
time to time clouds darken this atmosphere of 
confidence. We often complain of insufficient aid 
while distant countries receive considerable bene- 
fits. But we believe that our destiny is closely 
linked to that of the great American democracy 
for better or for worse. Like various members 
of the same family living in different cities, we 
feel the joys and sorrows that come to each of us, 
and we are obligated to help one another. There- 
fore, we believe strongly that, despite the diver- 
gent views expressed at the Rio Conference, the 
agreements reached there will result in benefits to 
all the countries of the hemisphere. 


President Eisenhower’s Achievements 


Our visit to the United States, which has 
afforded us the privilege of being welcomed by one 
of the most brilliant soldiers of the 20th century 
and at the same time gives us the honor of being 
the guest of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives in joint session, is a new proof of the 
closeness of the relations between our two nations. 
The people of Haiti, who follow with interest 
President Eisenhower’s personal efforts to elimi- 
nate prejudices of all sorts which constitute handi- 
caps to the mutual understanding which is our 
common objective in this hemisphere, are very 
optimistic with respect to the future of these rela- 
tions. In his merciless fight against the nefarious 
ideology which the forces of evil try by every 
means to establish on earth, President Eisenhower 
has shown that he is of the lineage of those emi- 
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nent Americans, true citizens of the universe, 
whose acts throughout the history of this marvel- 
ous country aimed less at the greatness of the 
United States than at the triumph of those funda- 
mental truths without which man cannot attain 
his goals. His efforts to arrive at international 
control and utilization of atomic energy for peace- 
ful purposes have already won him the gratitude 
of all those who are concerned about the future of 
the human race. The understanding he has found 
both on the part of Members of Congress and of 
his fellow citizens and the unreserved approval of 
his efforts by all free peoples and by all those who 
aspire to be free, makes him the most authoritative 
spokesman of a civilization which refuses to fall 
into the chaos into which a degrading materialism 
is trying to drag it, which denies to man any 
rights as an individual. 

His past achievements on the field of battle pre- 
served the independence of the great and small 
nations of Europe, of Asia, and of the Americas. 
As Chief of State of a nation which has from the 
day of its birth been the most perfect example of 
the value of a democratic government, he seeks to 
guarantee the right to life of those states whose 
very existence is threatened today. In this trib- 
ute of gratitude which the Americas owe President 
Eisenhower for his fruitful efforts, I am happy to 
join my voice to that of all the countries of this 
hemisphere, particularly the underdeveloped 
countries in which poverty constitutes a fertile 
field for the development of the noxious germs of 
communism. Thanks to the assistance which has 
been intensified since the beginning of the present 
administration, these small republics to a certain 
extent are seeing the handicaps to their evolution 
in the American community disappear. Such 
projects as those underway in my country in the 
Artibonite Valley, which have been made possible 
by loans from the Export-Import Bank and which 
will reclaim thousands and thousands of hectares 
of land and raise the standard of living of the 
whole population of those regions, represent for 
us the most efficient weapon for fighting com- 
munism. To be sure, we have taken legal meas- 
ures to prevent not merely the extension but the 
very manifestation among us of this pernicious 
doctrine. We believe, however, that only the 
establishment in Haiti of decent conditions of life 
for our masses will make them immune to these 
theories. 
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Solving the Vital Problems 


Since I took office as President, we have under- 
taken an extensive program for the liberation of 
the Haitians; we have, with our limited means, 
constructed schools, clinics, and workers’ housing 
projects. Although the recent hurricane which 
struck our country has forced us to limit our efforts 
considerably, we are determined to continue the 
task, trusting in the great solidarity which the 
United States demonstrated on that occasion. We 
are assured of being able to do so, for the compe- 
tent agencies of your country have already fa- 
vorably received the steps we have taken to the 
end that satisfactory solutions might be found for 
all our vital problems. We are also confident of 
the favorable disposition of the Members of this 
Congress, which has always shown much interest 
in the cause of my country. I hope my presence 
among you in this memorable session will 
strengthen the spirit of good will which has ex- 
isted here for so long. 

The numerous expressions of sympathy which 
have been given us testify to your desire to con- 
tinue this good-neighbor policy through which the 
American nations, more and more united, will con- 
stitute a living example of the possibility of the 
establishment throughout the world of that peace 
which the United States has been seeking for 
decades. 

During the past few months we have seen many 
evidences of your concern for Haiti’s welfare. 
The dramatic arrival of the aircraft carrier Saipan 
on the day after a disastrous hurricane struck our 
southern coast_was instrumental in relieving the 
suffering of hundreds of our people. Subsequent 
aid in the form of food and medical supplies from 
the American Government, from the Red Cross, 
and other public and private agencies will long 
be remembered. It will soon be my pleasure, as a 
token of Haiti’s appreciation, to decorate members 
of the United States Armed Forces and the air- 
craft carrier Saipan in recognition of their 
services. 

In thanking you, Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, 
Members of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, for your special attention, we beg you to 
accept with all the gratitude of the people and the 
Government of Haiti our sincere wishes for the 
ever-increasing greatness of the United States and 
the triumph of the ideals for which so many of her 
sons have died. 
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Unclaimed Property of Victims 
of Nazi Persecution 
White House press release dated January 13 


The President on January 13 signed an Execu- 
tive order designating the Jewish Restitution Suc- 
cessor Organization (Jrso), a New York chari- 
table membership corporation, as an organization 
authorized to receive unclaimed property as suc- 
cessor in interest of certain deceased victims of 
Nazi persecution which is held by the Attorney 
General under the Trading with the Enemy Act. 
The President’s action was taken pursuant to 
Public Law 626, 83d Congress, approved August 
23, 1954, amending section 32 of the Trading with 
the Enemy Act. The President has also author- 
ized the Attorney General to administer the act. 

Previous legislation enacted by Congress per- 
mits the Attorney General to return enemy prop- 
erty seized during World War II in cases where 
the owners of the property belonged to groups 
which were persecuted by the Nazi Government 
or the governments of other enemy countries. 
Where such owners have died, the Attorney Gen- 
eral may make returns to their heirs. However, 
in some instances, the seized property is unclaimed 
because there are no surviving heirs. Public Law 
626 authorizes the transfer of such “heirless” 
property to one or more American nonprofit 
charitable organizations designated by the Presi- 
dent, for use in the rehabilitation and settlement, 
on the basis of need, of persons in the United States 
who are survivors of persecuted groups. Safe- 
guards are provided, however, for retransfer of 
the property should it subsequently appear that 
there are eligible heirs. 

Public Law 626 is similar to Military Govern- 
ment Law 59 which was put into effect in the U.S. 
Zone of Occupied Germany in 1947.1. Under the 
program made possible by law 59, unclaimed prop- 


*For partial text of law 59, see Germany 1947-1949: 
The Story in Documents, Department of State publication 
3556, p. 434. 
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erty of deceased Jewish victims of Nazi persecution 
was turned over to Jrso to be devoted to the relief 
of the survivors among such victims. Jrso, which 
was founded in 1947 by leading Jewish welfare 
groups in this country in anticipation of law 59, 
made an excellent record in carrying out that pro- 
gram.? Jrso’s work in Germany has commended 
it to the President for designation to carry out 
similar work in this country under Public Law 626. 


Executive Order 10587 


ADMINISTRATION OF SECTION 32 (h) 
OF THE TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Trading 
with the Enemy Act, as amended (50 U. S. C. App. 1 
et seq.), and by section 301 of title 3 of the United States 
Code (65 Stat. 713), and as President of the United States, 
it is ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The Jewish Restitution Successor Organiza- 
tion, a charitable membership organization incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York, is hereby desig- 
nated as successor in interest to deceased persons in 
accordance with and for the purposes of subsection (h) of 
section 32 of the Trading with the Enemy Act, as added 
by Public Law 626, approved August 23, 1954 (68 Stat. 
767). 

Sec. 2. Exclusive of the function vested in the President 
by the first sentence of the said subsection (h) of section 
32 of the Trading with the Enemy Act, the Attorney 
General shall carry out the functions provided for in that 
subsection, including the powers, duties, authority and 
discretion thereby vested in or conferred upon the Presi- 
dent ; and functions under the said subsection are hereby 
delegated to the Attorney General, and the Attorney 
General is hereby designated thereunder, accordingly. 

Sec. 3. The Attorney General may delegate to any officer 
and agency of the Department of Justice such of his 
functions under this order as he may deem necessary. 


Denny LM hor 


THE WHITE Hovss, 
January 13, 1955. 


? For an article on the restitution program and the work 
of Jrso, see BuLLETIN of July 26, 1954, p. 126. 
°20 Fed. Reg. 361. 
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International Organizations and Conferences 








Problems of Food and Agriculture in the American Republics 


THIRD FAO REGIONAL MEETING ON FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL 
PROGRAMS AND OUTLOOK IN LATIN AMERICA! 


A Latin American meeting of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
(Fao) was held at Buenos Aires, September 1-10, 
1954. Asa forerunner to the eighth session of the 
Fao Conference to be held at Rome in November 
1955, this regional meeting was intended primarily 
to discuss Latin American views on the problems 
and policies of the Fao and to further its work in 
that region. 

Seventeen Latin American countries were rep- 
resented: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, and Uruguay. 
Delegates were also present from France, the Neth- 
erlands, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States, countries which have important interests in 
the region. 

The discussions at the meeting dealt with two 
types of questions: 

a) The main problems of food and agricultural 
policy now facing the countries of the region, in- 
cluding adjustment of production to the rapidly 
growing requirements of the region, problems of 
international trade, the disposal of surplus sup- 
plies of some commodities, and the question of 
finding means to avoid the recurrence of these 
surpluses; and 


*Based upon a report by the U. S. delegation to the 
meeting. John A. Hopkins, Counselor of Embassy for 
Economie Affairs, American Embassy, Buenos Aires, was 
U. S. representative; Robert C. Tetro, attaché, American 
Embassy, Buenos Aires, was alternate U. S. represent- 
ative; and Louis J. Franke, agriculturist, Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration Mission to Paraguay, was adviser. 
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b) Specific technical problems of agriculture, 
forestry, and fisheries in the region, and the ways 
in which the work of Fao, both under its regular 
program and under the U. N. Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance (Erar), could best aid in 
their solution. 


The delegates had at their disposal working pa- 
pers prepared by the Fao Secretariat setting out 
the current food and agricultural situation and 
outlook and analyzing some of the main problems, 
together with a number of shorter papers on spe- 
cific technical, economic, and social matters. These 
working papers were complemented by statements 
by the national delegations. 

Eighteen resolutions or recommendations were 
included in the final report of the meeting. These 
covered, among other subjects, the disposition of 
agricultural surpluses, intraregional trade, invest- 
ment for agriculture, agricultural credit, govern- 
ment services to agriculture, the desirability of 
Fao training centers in agricultural planning, sta- 
tistics, marketing, problems of land tenure, for- 
estry, irrigation, and fisheries. Support was also 
indicated for the establishment of a permanent 
Latin American forestry office, for centers for the 
dissemination of information on plant diseases and 
pests, and for the establishment of a Latin Amer- 
ican fisheries council. 


Recommendations 

Coordination of regional production. With a 
view to improving intraregional coordination, the 
meeting recommended that Latin American gov- 
ernments should “whenever necessary change 
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their long-term production plans.” 
operation with other international organizations 
should at the next meeting report on “the ‘geo- 
economic’ areas into which Latin America may be 
divided,” on the agricultural commodities best 
adapted to these areas, and on the effects of “a 
better specialization on intraregional trade in 
agricultural commodities.” 


Improvement in nutrition. It was recom- 
mended that Latin American governments should 
establish in each area the minimum cost of an ade- 
quate family diet to be used as a basis for deter- 
mining wages. In this connection the Argentine 
Government offered fellowships to other Latin 
American countries for the study of nutrition and 
dietetics. 


Technical assistance and government services to 
farmers. It was recommended that governments 
should consider the desirability of increasing 
budgetary appropriations for agricultural de- 
velopment, and that government services to 
agriculture should be strengthened to permit an 
efficient execution of programs. 


Agriculture and livestock improvement. Fao 
was requested to establish a regional training cen- 
ter in agriculture and livestock planning for the 
benefit of the Central American countries. Fao 
was also asked to make a survey of the possibili- 
ties in Latin America for “the long-term develop- 
ment of livestock production,” as well as of the 
means required to achieve that end. 


Seed improvement and plant protection. The 
meeting recommended that governments should 
intensify their efforts to encourage both official 
and private work on plant improvement. Fao, 
in cooperation with the International Seed Test- 
ing Association, was asked to collect information 
on plant improvement work. Two regional Plant 
Protection Centers, each serving a regional organi- 
zation under the International Plant Protection 
Convention, were recommended in order to study 
common problems, to decide upon measures to be 
taken, and to coordinate their labors. One center 
was for the Central America, Mexico, Panama, 
and Caribbean areas; the other was for South 
America. 
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Resolutions on Agricultural Surpluses 


Considerable interest was shown in the existing 
agricultural surpluses. A working group, estab- 
lished to discuss this subject, consisted of dele- 
gates from Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, 
Mexico, Uruguay, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. In the final plenary session this 
working group presented two resolutions, one on 
agricultural surpluses, and the second on trade 
and prices. 


Surplus disposal. The Argentine and Uru- 
guayan delegations expressed apprehension that 
the U. S. program of surplus disposal would force 
downward the prices of their export products, 
especially of grains. During the discussions the 
U. S. delegation reviewed the U. S. surplus dis- 
posal program for the information of the Latin 
American delegates. The sources of these sur- 
pluses were touched upon, and it was pointed out 
that they were not all in the hands of the United 
States. It was indicated that the United States 
had already incurred heavy expenses in its efforts 
to withhold excessive supplies from world mar- 
kets, and that it would be the heaviest loser in any 
injudicious method of disposal. It was empha- 
sized that all the countries represented at the 
meeting had already benefited to some extent from 
the stabilization of prices through the U. S. policy. 
For example, under the shelter of that policy, 
other grain exporting countries had been able to 
sell their exportable crops for good prices. The 
policy of the United States for reshaping its pro- 
duction and gradual liquidation of its surpluses, 
including the numerous safeguards which the 
Government is observing, was explained. 

As the discussion proceeded, it became apparent 
that there was a difference of opinion on the sub- 
ject of grain surpluses between the Latin Ameri- 
can wheat exporting countries, on the one hand, 
and the wheat importing countries on the other. 
Chile, supported by Brazil, expressed itself as 
opposed to any combination on the part of the 
grain exporting countries which might result in 
scarce or expensive wheat imports. 

In accordance with a Chilean proposal, the pre- 
amble of the resolution on agricultural surpluses 
points out the desirability of protecting the in- 
terests of the importing countries, as well as of the 
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producers. It calls attention to Fao Resolution 14 
(VII), which provided for the “creation of a con- 
sultative organism to facilitate the distribution 
of agricultural surpluses.” It also contains a dec- 
laration that the Latin American countries intend 
to find some adequate solution to the surplus prob- 
lem within the principles of Fao and its specialized 
organisms and to develop solutions to prevent a 
repetition of present difficulties. The resolution 
finally recommends that Latin American countries 
should examine and, where possible, revise recent 
trends toward self-sufficiency in agricultural pro- 
duction, and also should intensify interregional 
trade, “in order to avoid indiscriminate expansion 
of production which would finally make the sur- 
plus problem more acute.” 


Trade and prices. The preamble to the resolu- 
tion on agricultural trade and prices refers to the 
fact that an advisory Commission on International 
Commodity Trade has been established under the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions “to study suitable measures to prevent ex- 
cessive fluctuations in the prices of products and 
the volume of trade, including measures tending 
to maintain a just and equitable balance between 
the prices of raw materials and those of finished 
products.” The resolution then declares that it 
is in the interest of Latin American countries to 
cooperate in order to promote an increase in intra- 
regional trade through agreements designed to 
achieve a progressive economic coordination which 
will be beneficial to their economies and will enable 
them to raise their nutritional levels. 

It finally recommends that the Committee on 
Commodity Problems and the technical agencies 
of Fao “be continually attentive to price fluctua- 
tions and to the demand for agricultural products 
so as to supply governments with pertinent in- 
formation and opportunely recommend measures 
they deem advisable to prevent their unfavorable 
influence upon the economies of Latin American 
countries.” 

While the resolutions and recommendations of 
this meeting have no binding effect on the govern- 
ments represented, the U.S. delegation entered 
the following reservation at the final plenary 
session : 


“In view of the position which has been taken 
by the United States in the United Nations, the 
Organization of American States, and in other 
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international organizations, the United States re- 
serves its position on the portions of the Resolu- 
tions on ‘Agricultural Surpluses’ and on “Trade 
and Prices’ pertaining to international price rela- 
tionships.” 


Current U. N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography‘ 


General Assembly 


Personnel Policy of the United Nations. Report of the 
Secretary-General. A/2777, October 28, 1954. 9 pp. 
mimeo. 

Regulation, Limitation and Balanced Reduction of all 
Armed Forces and All Armaments: Report of the Dis- 
armament Commission. Conclusion of an Interna- 
tional Convention (Treaty) on the Reduction of 
Armaments and the Prohibition of Atomic, Hydrogen 
and Other Weapons of Mass Destruction. Report of 
the First Committee. A/2779, October 29, 1954. 
9 pp. mimeo. 

Organization of the Secretariat. Salaries and Allowances 
of Under-Secretaries or Officials of an Equivalent 
Rank. Statement by the Secretary-General at the 
448th Meeting of the Fifth Committee. A/C.5/596, 
November 1, 1954. 7 pp. mimeo. 

Treatment of People of Indian Origin in the Union of 
South Africa: Report of the United Nations Good 
Offices Commission. Report of the Ad Hoc Political 
Committee A/2784, November 2, 1954. 7 pp. mimeo. 

Admission of New Members to the United Nations. (a) 
Report of the Committee of Good Offices. Letter 
dated 30 October 1954 from the Permanent Observer 
of Viet-Nam to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. A/AC.76/11, November 2, 1954. 2 pp. 
mimeo. 

Admission of New Members to the United Nations. (a) 
Report. of the Committee of Good Offices. Cablegram 
dated 2 November 1954 from the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the United Kingdom of Libya addressed to 
the Secretary-General. A/AC.76/12, November 3, 
1954. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Special Report of the Director and the Advisory Commis- 
sion of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. A/2717/- 
Add. 1, November 5, 1954. 14 pp. mimeo. 

Methods Which Might Be Used To Maintain and Strength- 
en International Peace and Security in Accordance 
with the Purposes and Principles of the Charter: Re- 
port of the Collective Measures Committee. Report 
of the First Committee. A/2783, November 2, 1954. 
2 pp. mimeo. 

The Question of Race Conflict in South Africa Resulting 
from the Policies of Apartheid of the Government of 
the Union of South Africa: Report of the United 
Nations Commission on the Racial Situation in the 
Union of South Africa. Letters Addressed to the 
Chairman of the United Nations Commission on the 
Racial Situation in the Union of South Africa by the 
Permanent Representative of the Philippines and the 


1Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain designated libraries in the 
United States. 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs of Turkey. A/AC.76/18, 

November 5, 1954. 10 pp. mimeo. 
Report of the Trustceship Council. 

tier between the Trust Territory of Somaliland under 


Question of the Fron- 


Italian Administration and Ethiopia. Report of the 
Secretary-General. A/C.4/277, November 10, 1954. 
20 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries. 
Question of the establishment of a special United 
Nations fund for economic development. Report of 
the Drafting Group. A/C.2/L.232, November 11, 
1954. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Economie Development of Under-Developed Countries. 
Question of the establishment of a special United 
Nations fund for economic development. Working 
paper by the Secretariat. A/C.2/L.233. November 
12, 1954. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Question of South West Africa. Report of the Fourth 
Committee (Part II). A/2747/Add.1, November 15, 
1954. 16 pp. mimeo. 

Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1955. Guided 
Tour Programme (Memorandum by the Secretary- 


General). A/C.5/603, November 16, 1954. 8 pp. 
mimeo. 
Draft International Covenants on Human Rights. Report 


of the Third Committee. 
26 pp. mimeo. 

Administrative and Budgetary Co-ordination Between the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. Ad- 
ministrative budgets of the specialized agencies for 
1955. Thirty-first report of the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Questions to the 
ninth session of the General Assembly. A/2835, De- 
cember 6, 1954. 23 pp. mimeo. 

Report on the Fifth Session of the High Commissioner’s 
Advisory Committee on Refugees. Addressed to the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 
Geneva. 6 December-10 December 1954. A/AC.36/38, 
December 15, 1954. 9 pp. mimeo. 

Complaint of Detention and Imprisonment of United Na- 
tions Military Personnel in Violation of the Korean 
Armistice Agreement. Report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. A/2891, December 30, 1954. 2 pp. mimeo. 


A/2808, November 29, 1954. 


Economic and Social Council 


Passports and Frontier Formalities. Icao Standard Visa 
Format. Note by the Secretary-General. E/CN.2/150, 
November 24, 1954. 14 pp. mimeo. 

Question of the Terms of Reference of the Economic, 
Employment, and Development Commission. Report 
of the Secretary-General under Council Resolution 
557 C I (XVIII). E/2665, November 27, 1954. 24 
pp. mimeo. 

Study of Discrimination in Education: Progress Report 
by the Special Rapporteur. E/CN.4/Sub.2/163, De- 
cember 8, 1954. 47 pp. mimeo. 

Co-ordination of the Activities of Specialized Agencies in 
the Field of Transport and Communications. Note 
by the Secretary-General. E/CN.2/146, December 13, 
1954. 37 pp. mimeo. 

Travel Questions: Developments in 1953 and 1954. Note 
by the Secretary-General. E/CN.2/159, December 16, 
1954. 14 pp. mimeo. 

Information Concerning the Status of Women in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories (Report by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral). E/CN.6/255, December 20, 1954. 8 pp. mimeo. 

Provisional Agenda for the Nineteenth Session of the 
Economic and Social Council. Note by the Secretary- 
General. E/2677, January 7, 1955. 11 pp. mimeo. 

Progress of Population Studies Recommended by the Pop- 
ulation Commission (Report submitted by the Secre- 
tary-General). E/CN.9/117, January 7, 1955. 10 pp. 
mimeo. 

Pollution of Sea Water. 
Secretary-General. 
1955. 6 pp. mimeo. 
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Addendum to the report by the 
E/CN.2/148/Add.1, January 17, 





THE CONGRESS 








Current Legislation on Foreign Policy: 
83d Congress, 2d Session 


Legislative History of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 88d Congress. S. Doc. 162, Aug. 12, 1954. 
73 pp. 

Aviation Study Prepared for the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce on Hearings Held 
on §. 2647 (an Omnibus Aviation Bill by Mr. Me- 
Carran) To Create an Independent Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority and an Independent Air Safety 
Board To Promote the Development and Safety and 
To Provide fo the Regulation of Civil Aeronautics 
and To Promote World Leadership by the United 
States in Aviation, Including a Proposed Substitute 
for the Introduced Bill, Together with a Committee 
Staff Analysis Thereof. S. Doc. 163, Aug. 20, 1954. 
150 pp. 

Investigation of Communist Aggression. 10th Interim 
Report of Hearings before the House Select Com- 
mittee on Communist Aggression, under Authority of 
H. Res. 346 and H. Res. 488. Poland, Rumania, and 
Slovakia. Washington, D. C., Dec. 1-3, 1954. 174 pp. 

Special Reports of the House Select Committee on Com- 
munist Aggression, under Authority of H. Res. 346 
and H. Res. 488. Dec. 30, 1954. (12) Communist 
Takeover and Occupation of Latvia. H. Rept. 2684, 
part 1. 25 pp. (18) Communist Takeover and Occu- 
pation of Albania. H. Rept. 2684, part 2. 22 pp. 

Special Reports of the House Select Committee on Com- 
munist Aggression, under Authority of H. Res. 346 
and H. Res. 488. Dee. 31, 1954. (1) Communist 
Takeover and Occupation of Poland. H. Rept. 2684, 
part 3. 37 pp. (Appendix to 1) Polish Documents 
Report. H. Rept. 2684, part 4. 176 pp. (2) Treat- 
ment of the Jews under Communism. H. Rept. 2684, 
part 5. 34 pp. (3) Communist Takeover and Occu- 
pation of Estonia. H. Rept. 2684, part 6. 33 pp. 
(4) Communist Takeover and Occupation of Ukraine. 
H. Rept. 2684, part 7. 36 pp. (5) Communist Take- 
over and Occupation of Armenia. H. Rept. 2684, part 
8. 16 pp. (6) Communist Takeover and Occupation 
of Georgia. H. Rept. 2684, part 9. 31 pp. (7) Com- 
munist Takeover and Occupation of Bulgaria. 
H. Rept. 2684, part 10. 18 pp. (8) Communist Take- 
over and Occupation of Czechoslovakia. H. Rept. 
2684, part 14. 30 pp. (9) Communist Takeover and 
Occupation of Byelorussia. H. Rept. 2684, part 11. 
29 pp. (10) Communist Takeover and Occupation of 
Hungary. H. Rept. 2684, part 12. 28 pp. (11) 
Communist Takeover and Occupation of Rumania. 
H. Rept. 2684, part 15. 25 pp. (14) Communist 
Takeover and Occupation of Lithuania. H. Rept. 

2684, part 13. 20 pp. Summary Report, H. Rept. 
2684, part 16. 44 pp. 











Correction 
BULLETIN of January 31, 1955, p. 204—Second sen- 
tence of second paragraph should read: 


“And the agreement specifically contemplates that 
Japan will complete its regular purchases of rice 
under agreements with Asian suppliers.” 
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Great Lakes Fisheries 
Convention With Canada 


Message From the President 


White House press release dated January 26 
To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent 
of the Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith 
a convention on Great Lakes fisheries between the 
United States of America and Canada, signed at 
Washington on September 10, 1954.7 

Upon submission of the present convention to 
the Senate, I desire to withdraw from the con- 
sideration of the Senate the Great Lakes fisheries 
convention signed at Washington on April 2, 1946, 
and submitted to the Senate on April 22, 1946 
(Senate Executive C, 79th Congress, 2nd Session). 

I transmit also, for the information of the Sen- 
ate, the report by the Secretary of State with re- 
spect to the convention signed on September 10, 
1954, 

Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER 
Tue Wurre House, 
January 26, 1955 


Surplus Commodity Agreement 
Signed With Chile 


Press release 58 dated February 1 


U.S. Ambassador Willard L. Beaulac and the 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs of Chile, 
Rafael L. Tarud, signed an agreement in San- 
tiago on January 27, 1955, for the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities valued at approximately 
$5 million. The program for the sale of these 
commodities was developed pursuant to title I of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act (Public Law 480, 83d Congress). 

Payment for the commodities will be made in 
Chilean pesos. A portion of the pesos accruing 


*For Secretary Dulles’ report and the text of the con- 
vention, see S. Exec. B, 84th Cong., 1st sess. 
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under the program will be used to meet U.S. Gov- 
ernment expenses in Chile. The remainder will 
be loaned to the Chilean Government for develop- 
ment purposes, with eventual repayment to the 
United States in dollars or in strategic materials. 


Current Actions 
MULTILATERAL 


Germany 
Agreement on German external debts. Signed at London 
February 27, 1953. Entered into force September 16, 
1953. TIAS 2792. 
Notification by Australia of extension to: Territories of 
Papua and Norfolk Island and Trust Territories of 
New Guinea and Nauru, November 24, 1954. 


North Atlantic Treaty 

Agreement on the status of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, national representatives and international 
staff. Done at Ottawa September 20, 1951. Entered 
into force May 18,1954. TIAS 2992. 
Ratification deposited: France, January 20, 1955. 

Protocol on status of international military headquarters. 
Signed at Paris August 28, 1952. Entered into force 
April 10, 1954. TIAS 2978. 
Ratification deposited: France, January 20, 1955. 


Safety at Sea 
Convention on safety of life at sea. Signed at London 
June 10, 1948. Entered into force November 19, 1952. 
TIAS 2495. 
Acceptance deposited: Cuba, August 26, 1954; Rumania, 
September 30, 1954. 


Southeast Asia Defense Treaty 
Southeast Asia collective defense treaty and protocol. 
Signed at Manila September 8, 1954.? 
Senate advice and consent to ratification given: Febru- 
ary 1, 1955. 


War 

Geneva convention relative to treatment of prisoners of 
war; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of th 
wounded and sick in armed forces i d; 

Geneva convention for amelioration the condition of 
wounded, sick and shipwrecked members of armed 
forces at sea; - . 

Geneva convention relative to protection of civilian persons 
in time of war. 

Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949. Entered into force 
October 21, 1950.” 
Adherence deposited: Thailand, December 29, 1954. 


lition of the 


BILATERAL 


Guatemala 

Agreement providing, reciprocally, for gratis nonimmi- 
grant visas valid for multiple entries into the United 
States and Guatemala within 12 months from date of 
issuance except for visas issued under the Exchange 
Visitors Program. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Guatemala December 1, 1954. Entered into force De- 
cember 1, 1954; operative December 15, 1954. 


* Not in force. 
? Not in force for the United States. 
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Haiti 


Military assistance agreement. Signed at Washington 
January 28, 1955. Enters into force upon notification 
given the United States by Haiti of ratification by Haiti. 


Japan 

Procés-verbal providing for an additional annex to the 
agreement of May 14, 1954 (TIAS 2985), relating to the 
loan of United States naval vessels to Japan. Signed 
at Tokyo January 18, 1955. Entered into force January 
18, 1955. 


Pakistan 


Agreement relating to defense support assistance. Signed 
at Karachi January 11, 1955. Entered into force Janu- 
ary 11, 1955. 

Agreement on surplus agricultural commodities. Signed 
at Karachi January 18, 1955. Entered into force Janu- 
uary 18, 1955. 

Agreement for additional emergency assistance in agri- 
cultural commodities. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Karachi January 18, 1955. Entered into force January 
18, 1955. 

Agreement supplementing the agreement for technical co- 
operation of February 9, 1951 (TIAS 2254), as amended 
and supplemented. Signed at Karachi January 18, 1955. 
Entered into force January 18, 1955. 


Peru 


Agreement providing financial arrangements for furnish- 
ing certain supplies and services to naval vessels of both 
countries. Signed at Lima January 7, 1955. Enters 
into force 90 days from date of signature. 


United Kingdom 


Supplementary protocol amending the convention for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the prevention of fiscal 
evasion with respect to taxes on income of April 16, 
1945 (TIAS 1546), as modified by the supplementary 
protocol of June 6, 1946 (TIAS 1546). Signed at Wash- 
ington May 25, 1954. Entered into force January 19, 
1955. 

Proclaimed by the President: January 28, 1955. 





THE DEPARTMENT 








Confirmation 


The Senate on January 24 confirmed George V. Allen to 
be an Assistant Secretary of State. 


Organizational Changes in Economic Area 
Department circular dated January 15 


1. The following changes are made in the economic area, 
effective January 15, 1955: 


a. There is established an Office of International Trade 
and Resources. 

b. The Office of International Materials Policy and the 
Office of Economic Defense and Trade Policy are abolished, 
and the functions, records, personnel, and equipment of 
these offices are transferred to the new Office of Inter- 
national Trade and Resources. 
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2. The organizational components and designations of 
principal officers in the new Office of International Trade 
and Resources are as follows: 


Office of International Trade and Resources 
Mr. Ben H. Thibodeaux, Director 
Mr. Willis C. Armstrong, Deputy Director 
Mr. Isaiah Frank, Deputy Director 
Mr. Richard C. Breithut, Adviser 
International Resources Division 
Mr. Clarence W. Nichols, Chief 
Economic Defense Division 
Mr. Louis W. Goodkind, Chief 
Trade Agreements and Treaties Division 
Mr. Carl D. Corse, Chief 
Fuels Division 
Mr. Robert H. S. Eakens, Chief 
International Business Practices Division 
Mr. Roger C. Dixon, Chief 


lave 


loa! 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents ez- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


The American as International Traveler and Host. Pub. 
5702. International Organization and Conference Series 
IV (UNESCO), 25. 74 pp. 45¢. 


A discussion outline and work paper prepared for citizen 
consultations initiated by the U.S. National Commission 
for UNESCO. 


Foreign Affairs—Statement by President Eisenhower. 
Pub. 5732. General Foreign Policy Series 97. 16 pp. 
Limited distribution. 

Excerpts from State of the Union Message January 6, 
1955. 

Foreign Economic Policy. Pub. 5733. Economic Coop- 
eration Series 48. 13 pp. Limited distribution. 


Message by President Eisenhower to the Congress, Janu- 
ary 10, 1955. 


Military Mission to Nicaragua. TIAS 2876. Pub. 5337. 
15 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Nicaragua— 
Signed at Managua November 19, 1953. Entered into 
force November 19, 1953. 


Mutual Defense Assistance. 
3 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States and Belgium, amend- 
ing Annex B to Agreement of January 27, 1950. Exchange 
of notes—Signed at Brussels October 14, 1953. Entered 
into force October 14, 1953. 


TIAS 2878. Pub. 5342. 
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Africa. The Development of United States Policy in the 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: January 31-February 6 
Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 
Press release issued prior to January 31 which 
appears in this issue of the BuL.etIn is No. 45 of 
January 25. 





No. Date Subject 
55 1/31 French credentials (rewrite). 
56 1/31 U.S.-German claims discussion. 
#57 1/31 Revised program for Magloire visit. 
58 2/1 Surplus commodity agreement with 
Chile. 
59 2/1 NATO information program (re 
write). 
*60 2/3 Morton: Far Eastern policy. 
761 2/3 ~=Italian credentials (rewrite). 
*62 2/4 Educational exchange. 
*63 2/4  Bonsal nomination. 
*64 2/4 Educational exchange. 
65 2/5 Redeployment of Tachen forces. 
*Not printed. 


+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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UNITED STATES 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. cake) 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Foreign Relations of the United States ... 
the basic source of information on U.S. diplomatic history 


1938, Volume IV, The Far East 


Department : Documents in this volume continue the record of the unde- 
clared war between China and Japan and deal also with various 
topics on Japan. The problems arising from the undeclared 


war treated in Volume IV were chiefly those relating to situa- 
of tions endangering American life, property, and treaty rights. 


The possibility of the use of financial or economic sanctions 
was considered, but the United States Government continued 
through 1938 to limit to diplomatic representations its efforts 
for the protection of American rights and interests in the 
Far East. 


The section of Volume IV under the heading “Japan” deals 
primarily with Japanese political developments related to the 
critical international situation. Problems of the application of 
Japanese taxes to American citizens and trade between Japan 
and the Phlippines are also treated. 


Copies of this volume may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for $3.25 each. 


Order Form 


Please send me copies of Foreign Relations of the United States, 


2 vt. Printing Office _ 1938, Volume IV, The Far East. 
"Washington 25,D.C. 


Street Address: 


Ie MD INI SURES 5st eee 





